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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN SPEECH WORTH-WHILE ONE-ACT 
RECORDS specially recorded for PLAYS, compiled by A. H. 
the League by Ruth Draper and Wharrier. By special request this 
Arthur Klein have now been booklet, containing a list of nearly 
added to the well-known series of 400 one-act plays with a short 
British Dialect Records. The set description of each, has been 
of four double-sided 12-inch revised and brought up to date. 
records £1 12s. 6d., or 10s. per No Society should be without 
record, including postage and pack- this guide to the best one-act 
ing. Explanatory Booklet Is. Od. plays. Price 2s. 6d. per copy. 
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THE COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY 
comprising 
THE PLAYERS’ LIBRARY 1950 
and 

THE FIRST SUPPLEMENT 1951 

are still available to members of the League at 
HALF PRICE 
15s. 1ld. and 4s. 9d. post free 

Orders to the British Drama League Bookshop. 
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WRITE FOR 


Full particulars of membership of the League (Subscription £1/11/6 per annum) to the;Secretary, 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. Telephone: EUSton 2666. 
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ENGLISH THEATRE 
GUILDS sccteees” wnctudes” 


BLACK CHIFFON. The big success in which 
Flora Robson starred at the Westminster Theatre. 
3m., 4f., | set. 4/3. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE. _ The 
comedy success from the Strand Theatre. 6f.,7 m., 
I set. 

A LADY MISLAID. Kenneth Horne’s delightful 
comedy hit. 3 m., 4f., | set. 4/3. 

LOVE IN ALBANIA. Eric Linklater’s brilliant 
comedy success. 2f., 3 m., | set. 4/3. 

THE THIRD VISITOR. By Gerald Anstruther. 
“Full of tension and excitement. Fine last act.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 2 f., 6 m., 2 sets. 4/3. 

TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. Kenneth Horne’s 
gay and sparkling adaptation of Aldo de Benedetti’s 
comedy. An instantaneous success! 2 f., 3 m., | set. 
4:3 


SCHOOL FOR SPINSTERS. By Roland Pertwee. 
3m.,5f., | set. “This play is really excellent theatre.” 
—Scotsman, 4/3. 

ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. Comedy by Joseph 
Kesselring. 3f., 11 m., 1 set. “London's cleverest and 
wittiest.”"—Sunday Express. 4/3. 

THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER. Thriller by 
Edward Percy. 6m.,4t., I set. “. . . is the best stage 
‘thriller’ ‘or years.”"—Manchester Guardian. 5/3. 
CADIES IN RETIREMENT. Thriller by Edward 
Percy and Reginald Denham. | m., 6f., | set. “An 
extraordinarily exciting thriller!""—Sunday Times. 4/3. 





NOW ©N SALE 
WATERS OF THE MOON 
an 
THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS 
Copies can be purchased at 6/9 each (inc. postage) 


but the plays are yet available for 
performance 








ONE-ACT PLAYS include:— (1/6 plus extra for postage) 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT. Comedy 8/. 
OUTRAGEOUS|FORTUNE. A play for 8 females. 
DRAGONS IN THE CAVES. Drama. 2 m., 3f. 
ELEVENSES. A riay tor 5 f. 

REPENT AT LEISURE. Comedy. 7 f. 

ROUGH JUSTICE: Comedy. 9f. 

WHITE BLACKMAIL, Drama. 7. 

HAPPY THE BRIDE: Comedy. 8&f. 

BEFORE A FALL. Comedy. 8f. 

THE TREE. Comedy. 7 f. 

THE CLOUDED HOURS. Drama. 7f. 

THE DESERT AIR. Drama 6f. 

RING OUT WILD BELLS... Drama. 5f. 
Two new releases:— 

THE CLAW. Comedy-thriller. 5 f. 
DANGEROUS AFTERNOON. Thriller. 9 f. 
PERSONAL RELATIONS. Play for 5f. 


LET’S GIVE A SHOW 
A booklet of articles on every aspect of Stage 
Producing and Act'ng. Price 4/-, post free 














Copies of all plays sent ON APPROVAL 
Send for CATALOGUE, Price 9d. (post free) to: 


English Theatre Guild Lid. 


75, BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


GERRARD 3622/3 








“DEANE’S LATEST” 


THREE ACT 


THE WHITE FALCON 
Historical Play by Neilson Gattey and Jordan 
Lawrence. The story of the rise and fall of Anne 
Boleyn (“The White Falcon”). Recently broadcast 
9 m., 7 w. 
THE JUDGMENT OF HARRIS 
Comedy by Parnell .Bradbury 


ON WITH THE MOTLEY 
Thriller by Stuart Ready ll w. 


4m., 5 w. 


LOVES A LUXURY 
A farcical comedy by Guy Paxton and E. V. Hoile, 
authors of *‘Painted Sparrows.” m., 4 w. 


BEYOND THE VERDICT 


Play by Rosa de Leon 3 m., 4w. 


ONE ACT 


A CERTAIN MAN 
Play by A. Leslie Walker 


NO STAIRS TO CLIMB 
Comedy by J. W. Booth 


THE BELL 
Thriller for Women by N. M. Carroll 5 w. 


HIGH TIDE AT WHITEHALL 
Costume Comedy by C. Denison Smith 4 m., 2 w. 


WHO STEALS MY PURSE 
Play for Women by Adelaide Heriot Sw. 


EXIT MAXIMILIAN 
Comedy Farce for Women by Elwell Capper 4 w. 


SEA DUST 

Play by Muriel A. Carr. 1 child, 4 m., 2 w. 
THINGS THAT GO BUMP 

Costume Comedy by Edward Murch 3 m., 3 w. 


THE BEAST HAS CLAWS 
Thriller by Edward Rees 4m., lw. 


SHE SHALL DANCE AT THE OPERA 
Costume Play by Edward Rutherford 2 m., 2 w. 


TIME TO BE BORN 
Nativity Play by P. D. Cummins 
9 m., 3 w., 3 children 


3 m., 3 w. 


2 m., 4 w. 


Plays are sent on approval. Latest List free en 
application. “Plays and their Plots” givi 
opses, cast, scene, etc., of all our stub ook 
etails of our Books on the Drama, Mimes, Old 
Farces as New, Shrovetide plays, etc. 
Is. Post Paid. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
Telephone: MUSeum 3183 

















SALLY SPRUCE 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Modern Plays Dressed in Perfect Character 
including 
* Blithe Spirit,” ‘‘ This Happy Breed” etc. 
Stage wedding gowns a speciality 


49, Greek Street, W.1 GERrard 3162 
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30 MINISEEL remote 
CONTROL SWITCHBOARDS 
have been installed in Theatres, Cinemas 
~~. 





and Halls throughout the country. 


You are never far from a 
MINISEEL SWITCHBOARD 


Demonstrations can be arranged by appointment. 
Send for Miniseel leaflet M6. 
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STAGE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT LTD. 


138 WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W.I Tel: GERrard 7178 
SUPPLIERS OF * CINABEX’ NON-FLAM COLOUR MEDIUM 


i. * ry Py * * Pia 




















DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


FOR HIRE BY THE HOUR 





Open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Saturdays inclusive, for lessons, Rehearsals, Examinations, ete. 


OFFICE— 


1 Devonshire Terrace, Marylebone High Street, W.1 
WELbeck 6804 and 9907 


Baker Street and Regents Park Stations, Opposite Royal Academy of Music 
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x * STAR x x 
scenic Studios 


SCENERY, COSTUMES, DRAPERIES 
——— AND PROPS OF—————_- 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR HIRE 
Second-hand Canvas for Sale in good 
condition. Pantomime Scenery and 
Costumes a Speciality. 


78 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4 








FAITH HOUSE 
WARDROBE LTD 


og steee 


7 Tufton St., S.W.1 ABBey 6218 








Macaulay 6401/2 
$a, to“, ee, ee, 
FABRICS & FITTINGS ¥ . 


STAGE 
DRAPERIES 





PLANNING 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 












PHONE: TEMple Bar 1930 - 833! 





STAGE AND SCREEN 
PROPERTIES 
JEWELLERY — PERIOD AND 
MODERN 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
ALL TYPES OF THEATRICAL 
PROPERTIES 


HIRING IS OUR SPECIALITY 


We have served the Professional 

Stage for over half a century. 

Our specialised experience and 
advice is at your service. 


Please write or call at our 
Business Premises: 


ROBINSON BROS. 


LTO. 
5/7 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


(Tottenham Court Road end) 
LONDON, N.W.1. EUSton 4894. 


Recommended by the British Drama League 


en 6 “See Ss “> 8“ 8“ 
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CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH 


We are being encouraged to reduce our 
spending. Does this mean we should sacri- 
fice our interest in Drama and stifle a vital 
need? Surely it is wiser to economise on 
our next Production by careful selection 
of the Play and discrimination in dressing. 
This is where CITIZEN HOUSE can assist 
e , our DRAMA LIBRARY and THEATRE 

ARDROBE are still at your disposal at 
very moderate charges. 


Apply: CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope 





DOREEN ERROLL 
COSTUMES of 
every description 


B.D.L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 








8/9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.! 
has removed to bigger premises 
Third Floor, SAME HOUSE 








Telephone GER. 4136 

















Stage Lighting Apparatus 







ame=e The 500 watt Wing Flood 


Wide angle of even light distribution 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
The Stage Lighting Specialists 
Head Office and Works: 22 GORST ROAD., LONDON, N.W.10. ELGar 804! (5 lines) 
West End Showroom: 44 MONMOUTH STREET, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 9244/5 
Open Monday to Saturday inc. 10 a.m. until 9.0 p.m. 











Your own personal performance demands and deserves the 
support of perfect make-up. Leichner offers the widest range 
of shades and reliable depth of colour, thereby ensuring the 
perfect make-up effect. 


Use the best only—Use Leichner 


The Leichner Studio is at the disposal of all Professional and 
Amateur Artistes for the purpose of selecting and trying make- 
up under all lighting conditions—expert advice available—free 


of charge. 


ins EICHNE R ‘as 


MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND SCREEN 


11 GREAT NEWPORT STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 6954 
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TO MAKE CERTAIN YOU HAVE THE 


BEST 


WIGS AND MAKE-UP ARTISTS 
no matter what kind of production 





contact 


“BE 


The Wigmaking Family 







Formerly of 


4 West End, Bristol 


Now at 
46 PORTNALL ROAD, LONDON, W.9 TORMARTON 
LADbroke 1717 GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


PERSONAL ATTENTION 
wherever possible to all orders. 


the Business built up entirely on 
satisfaction and recommendation 


Tel. Badminton 293 


From Bristol City’s busy hum 

My Workshop’s to Tormarton come, 

A Cotswold village which, God wot, 

Is judged by all a pleasing spot. 

Here, as of old, you may rely 

On threefold service: | supply 

Costumes for hire, at your command, 
For plays of every time and land; 

IM PORTANT If by stage fever you are racked, 

I’m here to teach you how to act; 


ANNOU NCEMENT And on my shelves are texts galore 


44 44444444444 4444444444444 444+ 
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| Which you may borrow as before. 
BISHOP SOUND & gELECTRICAL COM- Come call on me that | may treat 
PANY LIM , 48, Monmouth Street, . 
W.C2, the originators pr the TB ores Your needs at this new country seat. 
“CUEBAR”’ an the owners of the Trade If time to spare is no u n 
Mark No. 610839 and Reg. Design No.’s 624083, P ye eee 
847049, 849583 and 840536, and Patent No.’s There’s still the post and telephone. 
524789 and 589996 concerning such devices , 
respectfully call the attention of the Trade and —Allan M. Laing 


users of recording reproduction and sound effects 
equipment to the fact that no permission has 
been granted by them to the use of the name 

















“CUEBAR”’ by any party other than the 
authorised users of their own specialised product. 
Recently steps were taken to protect their Cc U S i iO N rd | R e 
proprietary interest in the name ‘‘CUEBAR’”’ 
in respect of an UNAUTHORISED USE 
thereof by the DECCA RECORD CO. LTD., Vv l Cc E m 
1-3 Brixton Road, S.W.9, who have undertaken on 
behalf of themselves and their associated concerns THE BRITISH CUSHION SUPPLY 
not to repeat such use or to use any similar Co., LT 
name likely to confuse and to withdraw from ™ “ 
use any devices so identified or marked by them. High St., Watford (Watford 4713) 
The “‘CUEBAR” is the most reliable Record : 
Cueing Device 7 use where precision, durability provides 
and ease of working are necessary, a feature of : . , 
the products and service of: sen —— — 
perform- 
ee —— ances. Large or small quantities 
c supplied. Quotations by return. 
ieahenemeenial =~ 


























THE 


BEST 


COMBINED 


INSURANCE POLICY 


for all 


AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
SOCIETIES 
THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


OFFICIAL 
POLICY 


issued ONLY through 


REX THOMAS 


(Insurance) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


COPTHALL HOUSE 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: MANsion House 9796/7 


Telegrams: Rexsurance, London 


Detailed prospectus will be sent 


on application 





FESTIVAL THEATRE 1.52 


“Highlight of our visit to Britain.” 
—AMERICAN TOURIST 
SECOND SEASON 
17th MAY to 27th SEPTEMBER 1952 
—Weekly Repertoire of Six Plays— 


TOBIAS & THE ANGEL DEVORGOIL 
(James Bridie) (Sir Walter Scott) 
DOUBLE REDOUBLED DEAR BRUTUS 


(Ben van Eysselsteijn) (J. M. Barrie) 


E WITCH TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 
(Wiers Jenssen-Masefield) (Bernard Shaw) 
The Festival Company includes 
JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSO! 
The Plays produced by ANDREW LEIGH and 
JAMES HUME 


Special Attraction! Six Thursday 
Afternoon Concerts. 

Scottish National Orchestra, 8B.B.C. 
Scottish Orchestra, Kirkintilloch Junior 
Choir, Glasgow Phoenix Choir. 

















ADVANCE BOOKING. From 7th April at 
Theatre; also Dundee and Edinburgh (Methven 
Simpson), Glasgow and Perth (Paterson's). 
COMPLETE BROCHURE ON APPLICATION 


* SCOTLAND’S x 


PITLOCHRY 





THEATRE IN THE HILLS 





ALL YOUR PROPS 


NO MATTER HOW DIFFICULT 
CAN BE HIRED OR BOUGHT 


from 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


now at 


13 PANTON STREET, 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 


Tel. No. WHitehall 8528 








A DIRECTORY 


of 
DRAMA ADJUDICATORS 


Copies may be obtained 
by Festival Secretaries 
2: on application to :: 
Hon. Secretary : 
GUILD OF DRAMA ADJUDICATORS 
26 Bedford Square London, W.C.1. 
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Theatrical and Film make-up. 
In their vast research labora- 
tories constant experiment- 
ation is in progress to keep 
abreast with the latest devel- 
opments in screen, stage and 
television technique. 

Today, they are universally 
acknowledged to be the 
greatest authority on every 
phase of mese-up . . . their 
products the first favourites” 
of the world’s Joveliest and 
most famous stage, screen 
and television stars as well 
as the make-up fashion 
of millions of women 
everywhere. 


\ 
For more than forty years 
Max Factor Hollywood have 
been the leading advisors on 


28 Se 


Expert advice on make-up 
problems is readily available 
at the Max Factor Hollywood 
Bond Street Salon, where 
demonstrations of the most 
up-to-date techniques will 
gladly be arranged. 


=~ 3g __—__—— 





MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (ist Floor) 
16 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, WI! 











CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


for 


SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 








“PLANNING 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
ON A SMALLER 
BUDGET ” 


Above is the title of an appendix, available 
early in May, to our earlier publication “Stage 
Planning & Equipment.” 


It is issued primarily to help the Amateur 
and the School Dramatic Society to budget on 
a reduced expenditure without placing undue 
restrictions on the extension of the lighting 
facilities when more ambitious plans can be 
proceeded with. 


Copies of the appendix are free to all 
societies who apply to the publishers at any of 
the addresses below. Unfortunately, we cannot 
supply the original volume without charge. A 
few copies are, however, still available at 5/4 
post free. 

Details of “Junior” lighting equipment for 
schools on application. 


STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


29 King Street, Stand, W.C.2. 
313 Oldham Road, Manchester. 


62 Dawson Street, Dublin. 
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The Quarterly Theatre Review 
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Phow: Angus McBean. 


‘“THE CONSTANT COUPLE” 


Alec Clunes and Ruth Trouncer in a scene from Farquhar’s comedy, the second production 
of the season at the Winter Garden Theatre, presented by the Arts Theatre Committee. 











PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 
By J. W. Lambert 


with a new British play of real 

worth! Terence Rattigan’s The 
Deep Blue Sea, a study of a woman 
obsessed by love for the. wrong man, is 
not only a good play, but so much his 
best that it encourages extravagant 
lopes for the future. It also draws out 
some remarkably fine acting at the 
Duchess Theatre. The thought of seeing 
Peggy Ashcroft embody, with an exqui- 
site dying fall, yet another distressed 
gentlewoman may inspire some regrets 
for her wasted range of talent; but her 
spell, of course, still works. As a judge’s 
wife who has run off with a young 
“flying type,” and lavishes upon him 
an intensity of love he cannot begin to 
return, Miss Ashcroft conjures pathos 
from the turn of a wrist, despair from 
the mere act of sitting down, hope from 
the tiniest catch in her plaintive voice. 
Kenneth More, as the young man un- 
easily aware that he is out of his depth, 
accurately displays the hearty facade 
which masks permanent adolescence. 
As the discredited refugee doctor who 
lives above them in the shabby apart- 
ment house, Peter Illing establishes a 
saturnine understanding from the 
moment he first appears silent in the 
doorway, looking across at the woman 
who has tried to gas herself. Roland 
Culver, as the abandoned husband, 
marvellously conveys the appearance 
of breeding and magnanimity, and at 
the same time, with almost impercep- 
tible gestures or a fleeting harshness of 
voice, uncovers the hidden arrogance 
which makes his wife a piece of property 
to be recovered. 

So far, so good: but, as Dr. Johnson 
remarked, ‘‘the great contention of 
criticism is to find the faults of the 
moderns, and the beauties of the 
ancients,” and we must not yet ignore 
in Mr. Rattigan shortcomings we can 
overlook in Shakespeare, The Deep Blue 


H pleasant to be able to begin 


’ 


Sea has three faults. Its last act, though 
at times moving, is really not necessary, 
and rather contrived. Then, in spite of 
Miss Ashcroft’s performance, the central 
figure of the play is somehow never the 
focal point of the stage except when she 
is alone on it. And lastly the piece, 
effective as it is in its extreme of 
naturalistic quietude, falls short of 
those moments of incandescence which 
lift us to greatness in the theatre. But 
it is still a good play; future historians 
will, I hope, see it as an interesting 
work of Rattigan’s early maturity. 

Yvonne Mitchell’s first play, The 
Same Sky, rather overburdened by its 
message—that Jew and Gentile should 
at least tolerate each other—was never- 
theless full of sharply-drawn incident 
and real poignancy: not so much in the 
conventional story of the Jewish girl 
and the young Gentile soldier as in the 
tortured dismay of the girl’s parents. 
The good mother, fussy, sentimental 
and strong, was played by Thora Hird 
with a touching aura of shabby bene- 
volence; the deeply religious father, 
afraid of his own love in the face of a 
jealous god, with massive strength by 
Fredrick Valk. 

The London Mask Theatre, at the 
Westminster, provided a rare bonne- 
bouche in Anthony Sharp’s adaptation 
of Peacock’s Nightmare Abbey. Mocking 
among others Shelley and Coleridge, 
this crackpots’ conversation-piece made 
an evening of Gothic extravagance 
altogether out of the ordinary. John 
Fernald’s production was _ inventive 
but not too much so, and Alan 
MacNaughtan, as the romantic world- 
reformer excessively undecided in his 
relations with the opposite sex, offered 
a piece of accomplished high-comedy 
acting: ardour, hesitation, bombast, 
dismay and ecstasy animated his lissom 
frame and pleasing countenance— 
young Shelley to the life. Around him 


ll 





circulated a fine group of eccentrics, 
not all ideally played if we think too 
much of the book, but very good com- 
pany; and Valerie Hanson, plucking at 
heart-strings or harp-strings with equal 
abandon, showed herself a spirited little 
comedienne, tiny, waspish, and very 
sure of her aim. 

Fay Compton, Nora Swinburne and 
Dorothy Dickson respectively stump, 
stroll and skip through Red Letter Day, 
a slick American matinée play by 
Andrew Rosenthal, author of the 
curiously overpraised Third Person. 
Another tfansatlantic piece, The Happy 
Time, a story, or series of sketches, 
about a French-Canadian family, re- 
grettably failed to please. The playing 
of Ronald Squire, an_ irrepressible 
grandfather, Peter Finch, friendliest of 
fathers, Rachel Kempson, warm Scot- 
tish mother, George Devine, most self- 
absorbed of topers, and Peter Dyneley, 
most affable of amorists, was all kindli- 
ness. Andrew Ray, the small boy, 
danced about the stage like a sunbeam; 
but it seems that the sight of him among 
such deliciously wicked uncles was more 
than our sense of what was proper 
could stand. 

The Arts Theatre started the year 
shakily with Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival, 
a featherweight entertainment not seen 
at its best in hobnailed boots. Next 
Marcel Marceau proved himself a 
mime of extraordinary talent; but his 
ingenious evocations are, after all, only 
a sophistication of the groundwork of 
acting—what we marvel at, for the 
most part, is the skill of the performer, 
not the beauty of his creations. A 
revival of E. M. Delafield’s very 
domestic comedy To See Ourselves at 
least proved that it was not worth 
doing. Happily there can be no ques- 
tion that Uncle Vanya is worth doing; 
and in timorous disagreement with 
most of my colleagues I shall assert 
that in Mr. Fernald’s production at the 
Arts it was well done. Cyril Luckham’s 
Uncle Vanya, though a rather elderly 
forty-seven, was surely all that Chekov 
meant him to be—childish, honourable, 


disgruntled, romantic, noisily petulant, 
and ultimately lovable; John Justin’s 
Astrov, the doctor with several idealistic 
bees in his bonnet, exactly gave us 
handsome middle age fraying at the 
edges; Jenny Laird’s Sonya was pitiful 
without lapsing into mawkishness; and 
if Helen Shingler did miss some of 
Elena’s hypnotic irresponsibility, it was 
because she fell short, not because she 
aimed at the wrong target. Between 
them, though not every magical nuance 
was captured, nor every harmonic over- 
tone and whisper of the wind in the 
birch trees, they brought us a good deal 
closer to Chekov than some recent 
productions—for example those of The 
Seagull and The Three Sisters. 

Half a mile eastward the little Arts 
Theatre’s outsize offspring, The Winter 
Garden, set out bravely to provide 
good plays at low prices. It made an 
interesting start with Christopher Fry’s 
The Firstborn, although this picture of 
Israel in Egypt, for all its beauties, is 
not really a good play, even after 
revision and tightening up. It has 
debate, lamentation, mystery, but very 
little drama; only when Shendi, the 
Jewish boy who is tempted into the 
ranks of the Egyptians, bursts in with 
his arrogance and his terrors does it 
spring to life. And it seems to change 
direction towards the end; the interest 
shifts awkwardly from the oppressed 
people driven to freedom by an inspired 
leader to the conflict of duty and feeling 
in the leader’s heart. Alec Clunes’s 
Moses, a fiery figure in a smoky red 
robe, naturally made much of his verbal 
splendours—made perhaps rather too 
much, so that once or twice we seemed 
to be listening to an organ recital rather 
than a play. The second piece of the 
season, Farquhar’s The Constant Couple, 
provided the greatest possible contrast; 
spun round a simple joke—a cheerful 
rake mistakes a respectable household 
for a brothel—it is patched together 
with great good humour, and in Sir 
Harry Wildair provided Mr. Clunes 
with one of the finest opportunities 
imaginable for sustained comedy act- 
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“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” 


Diana Wynyard, Lewis Casson, Dorothy Tutin and Trader Faulkner (as the messenger) 
in Fohn Gielgud’s revival at the Phoenix. 





ing. How well he took it! Handsomely 
bewigged, with a happy gleam in his 
eye, he strode through misunderstand- 
ing with superb address; he managed 
even to remove offence from the cele- 
brated scene in which, drunk, he tries 
yet once more to purchase his desires, 
and discovers his deplorable mistake. 
In both plays he received some excel- 
lent and some faint support: in The 
Firstborn Dorothy Reynolds, as his em- 
bittered sister, and Tony Britton, as the 
Pharaoh’s son, were quite admirable; 
in The Constant Couple Richard Words- 
worth contributed another of his ser- 
pentine studies in senile lubricity, and 
Maxine Audley lacked only a few 
extra ounces of personality to drive 
home her darkly beautiful, vindictive 
Lady Lurewell. 
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Angus McBean. 


Photo: 


Shakespeare has come off pretty well. 
The Old Vic’s Lear, like the Arts 
Theatre’s Uncle Vanya, was I think too 
roughly handled by most critics. Hugh 
Hunt’s production, though clumsy in 
some points of detail, sounded the true 
note of pity and terror, and Stephen 
Murray’s Lear cracked and crumbled 
with some nobility; he was defeated— 
as are most Lears—by the business of 
combining senile decay and elemental 
force; he strove too hard to put an 
antique disposition on. Leo McKern’s 
close-cropped fool was exceedingly good 
in his bitterness, but too strong a 
character to have been so terrified in 
the storm; André Morell’s Kent was a 
model of proud humility. 

The Bristol Old Vic’s Two Gentlemen 





of Verona showed how a charming 
evening’s entertainment can be made 
up from an inferior play, a modest 
range of talent, and unlimited youthful 
good spirits. But it paled like the moon 
at morning before the splendid sun of 
John Gielgud’s Much Ado About Nothing. 
Here is the very Elysium of theatre- 
going, a dream of delight in which it is 
difficult to keep one’s critical bearings. 
Not that the production is. perfect: 
Mariano Andreu’s sets seem to me— 
except for the spacious church scene— 
gaudy rather than rich, Dorothy Tutin’s 
Hero a wan little disappointment, 
George Rose’s Dogberry a_boringly 
mechanical comic. But then Sir Lewis 
Casson’s Leonato is a dear old fuss- 
pot, Paul Scofield’s bearded Don 
Pedro a rock of noble friendship, 
Brewster Mason’s Borachio a splendidly 
sardonic villain. Diana Wynyard is not 
the actress I should have first thought 
of for Beatrice; her charms have always 
inclined to the statuesque, yet here, 
warmed into life, they transform tire- 
some badinage into real wit, and as she 


falls, beneath her dancing star, into the 
reluctant love of Benedick her beauty 
seems positively to soften yet glow 
brighter. Mr. Gielgud, a soldier still 
bent on the bubble reputation, fights 
his verbal duels with the concentration 
of a man whose honour is at stake, 
shaves off his beard with the bashful 
gestures of a voluntary Samson. In the 
two eavesdropping scenes first he, in a 
panic of hope and apprehension, then 
she, in a flutter of indignation and mis- 
chief, trembles behind the trellis. Then, 
in church, when poor ill-used Hero has 
been led away, Benedick gazes across 
at Beatrice to speak almost the first 
honest words to pass between them: 
“‘Lady, have you wept all this while?” 
At that moment, in the long look which 
passes between Miss Wynyard and Mr, 
Gielgud, the whole audience is swept 
into perfect sympathy, in “‘visible 
silence, still as the hour-glass.” And 
when the duellists meet at last in 
Leonato’s garden to tell their love, they 
brighten the stage like spring in 
Shottery, and leave us dazzled. 


ANOUILH IN ENGLISH 
by G. B. Stern 


ET us begin by admitting, for the 
L benefit of all earnest Francophiles, 

that the plays of Anouilh are quite 
different in their original French; 
utterly, entirely, unrecognisably dif- 
ferent; indeed, that seeing them in an 
English translation can only give us the 
faintest idea of what the dramatist 
meant. 

Nevertheless, the plays we are in- 
vestigating, Antigone, Ring Round the 
Moon, Point of Departure and Colombe, 
were acted in England by English 
actors for English audiences, so that a 
constant apologetic obeisance towards 
Monsieur Anouilh would be as barren 
of sense as for the French to keep on 
explaining to audiences who flock to 
the plays of Mr. Coward, Mr. Rattigan, 
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Mr. Priestley or Mr. Fry, that they 
might just as well not be seeing them 
at all as not be seeing them in English. 

Anouilh has made a certain choice 
for his Antigone, probably subconscious, 
which may well be profoundly signifi- 
cant as an indication of his fundamental 
attitude and creed. He took Sophocles’ 
tragedy, informed through and through 
by the young heroine’s strong will-to- 
die, and rejected (almost, one feels, 
with horror) that alternative version of 
her story, by Euripides, in which 
Creon is mercifully persuaded, by the 
intercession of Dionysius, to transmute 
the death sentence and give her in 
marriage to Haemon, his son, whom 
she loves and who loves her. The actual 
drama by Euripides has been lost; but 
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authority has handed down to us the 
way it went, so Anouilh, with his 
Greek scholarship, must surely have 
known of it. One can imagine how 
his whole soul must have revolted at 
the mere suggestion of such a gracious 
ending. 

More than any of his other heroines, 
Antigone is in full agreement with the 
dramatist’s fierce compulsion to arraign 
the old by sacrificing the young. There 
was no actual need for her to die; and 
her death made sterile the place where 
she and Haemon would have sown their 
seed and watched it grow. Her brother, 
lying unburied outside the walls of the 
city, was shown to have been ignoble 
and a traitor; granted that it is not 
very nice to have a near relative thus 
publicly exposed, there is still no un- 
answerable reason for the girl to court 
so stubbornly the death penalty by her 
futile endeavours (in full sight of the 
guards) to throw a little earth over the 
dishonoured corpse; yet she persists. 
One reason alone, would have made 
such persistence heroic: had she held 
to the religious belief of the Greeks 
that their dead were doomed to wander 
forever homeless unless buried accord- 
ing to their rites. This is where Anouilh 
wilfully loads the dice against himself 
by letting Antigone admit to Creon, in 
a magnificent scene, that she did not 
believe in “‘the wretched consolation of 
that mass-production jibber-jabber.”’ 
Why, therefore, will she not accept the 
chance to live and love and be loved 
and bear children? Because her creator 
does not intend she should; endowing 
her with a spirit of that rare but useless 
quality which can only move us to say: 
“Poor child, she couldn’t learn!”’ 

The theme of Colombe might seem 
almost quaint and old-fashioned, were 
it not that the conventional characters, 
Pierrot abandoned by Columbine for 
Harlequin, stretch back farther in time 
than the Pierrotic period, wistful and 
charming, which beguiled us in our 
own youth; period of L’Enfant Prodigue, 
of The Pierrot of the Minute, of Prunella. 
They belong, in fact, to the tradition 
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of the Commedia del Arte, too old to be 
old-fashioned, where Colombe the dove 
was another name for Psyche. Pierrot, 
however, did not emerge as a pathetic 
figure until played in the nineteenth 
century by Deburau, whose career was 
first made familiar to the English public 
through the film, Les Enfants du Paradis. 

In Anouilh’s play, Pierrot appears as 
Julien, the elder son of a famous French 
actress. As usual, he represents the 
eternal boredom of the too-faithful 
lover. If Harlequin had never come 
along—but Harlequin always does 
come along; and here he is Julien’s 
younger brother, Paul; not wicked but 
gay. So Colombe waltzes off with him 
into the world while her husband is 
doing his military service, and Julien 
returns too late. Poor Julien, he had 
trusted her; never dreamed she could be 
unfaithful to him. Why, they had been 
so happy! Why, she had loved him, and 
he had thought it would last for ever! 
Anouilh is obsessed with the idea that 
young love only does not endure 
because the world is ranged against the 
fidelity of young lovers. Even Julien’s 
mother is against him:— 

*‘Why must you always think that love 

is for eternity? ... We change and 

decompose from the day we are born, 

and yet you still go on hoping that love 
will stay fresh and uncorrupted.” 

The subtlety as well as brilliance of 
Anouilh’s craftsmanship is especially 
shown in Colombe by his putting the 
prologue at the end of the play, after 
the last act, instead of before the first. 
For the prologue convinces us on a 
point where we had been in doubt, 
whether the little Parisian flower-girl 
had ever really loved Julien, or whether 
she had merely been out to “better 
herself”, and whether Pierrot had all 
along been a victim of his own delusion? 
The prologue-epilogue shows their first 
meeting two years before the play 
begins; and their love-scene is not only 
touching, but unmistakably genuine. 

In both Colombe and Ring Round the 
Moon Anouilh presents us with the good 
brother and the bad brother, a favourite 
device in the theatre (The Corsican 








Brothers, The Lyons Mail) and in Steven- 
son’s finest novel, The Master of 
Ballantrae. It has even been argued 
that they are always meant to repre- 
sent two facets of the same man, 
schizophrenic personalities of Jekyll and 
Hyde. Yet, in Colombe, the Harlequin- 
brother is not corrupt at the beginning, 
but good-natured, generous and affec- 
tionate; with the simple advantage 
over Julien that he can dance lightly 
through life, and is thus more attrac- 
tive to Columbine than those reproach- 
ful eyes of her Pierrot-husband forever 
fixed upon her, grudging her laughter 
unless she laugh exclusively for him. 
The twin brothers in Ring Round the 
Moon are more sharply differentiated. 
Hugo is bad; Frederick is good. 
L’ Invitation au Chateau in Christopher 
Fry’s translation was given a sub-title: 
‘‘a Charade with Music,” the word 
“‘charade” meant to prepare us for an 
impromptu entertainment. For once 
the mood of the dramatist might have 
been Shakespeare’s when he called his 
plays Much Ado About Nothing, As You 
Like It and What You Will; equivalent 
of our modern Couldn’t Care Less. It is 
elegant, it is rococo, it is an evening of 
enchantment and light mockery; the 
young couples change the objects of 
their undying passion with the shame- 
less celerity of the mortals bewitched 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Looking 
down the list of characters, we see it 
elaborated by the phrase “secretly in 
love with,” linking one to the other. 
The worldly old lady, Madame Des- 
mermortes, aunt to the twin brothers, 
might easily have been another 
Madame Alexandra, but Anouilh in 
this gentler mood chooses instead that 
she should function benevolently. Ap- 
parently the “mistress-motif’ was in 
the English version deprived of two 
additional complications; even what is 
left of it provides a pretty good head- 
ache. The dialogue, witty and delicious, 
reveals in only one brief scene the 
authentic Anouilh hostility to material- 
ism: where the multi-millionaire is 
amazed to discover that there are things 


money cannot buy and people who 
cannot be bought:— 
MEssER (angrily): I’ve got to buy 
something now we’ve started bargaining. 
IsABELLE: Why? 
MEssER: Why? Because I should lose 
all faith in myself if I didn’t. 

Then the charade takes command 
again. The millionaire and the young 
girl tear up bundles of banknotes in a 
state of reckless excitement, till even 
that pastime palls. Yet the young lovers 
are allowed to pair off and be happy 
at the conclusion of Ring Round the 
Moon, a rare occurrence in the plays of 
Anouilh; we are as startled as though 
Shakespeare had given his consent to 
a golden wedding for Romeo and Juliet. 

Eurydice was called Point of Departure 
for its English production; and while 
in Antigone Anouilh kept to the actual 
classical characters of the Greek legend, 
with colloquial dialogue, in Point of 
Departure he modernises the plot, the 
setting and the characters, so that the 
only remaining resemblance to Orpheus 
and Eurydice lies in the symbolism of 
not allowing the lover to look back at 
his love if he would draw her safely 
out of hell. Eurydice is translated into 
terms of a little French touring actress; 
Orpheus is a strolling musician. Most 
of the scenes happen on a dingy French 
railway station, or in a drab hotel bed- 
room. Of all the young girls in 
Anouilh’s plays, we are most drawn to 
Eurydice: having encountered love, her 
longing to “go straight,” her fear that 
Orpheus may discover that she is not 
what the world understands by “pure,” 
her heartbroken decision to leave him, 
and her farewell letter (read aloud 
when she is already dead)—something 
is here for tears, where Antigone had 
left us dry-eyed and a little impatient. 
And though cruelly youth-conscious, 
she is not quite as merciless to her 
mother as Orpheus to his father . 
whom I personally found a delightful 
old gentleman! 

But throughout his plays, Anouilh is 
dead set against parents. He deliberately 
averts his eyes from any possibility of 
dignity in age, and never allows that 
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‘POINT OF DEPARTURE”’ 


Mai Ketterling, Dirk Bogarde and John Moffatt, in Kitty Black’s translation of Anouilh’s 
play at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 


wisdom and kindness can result from 
experience. Eurydice’s mother, in Point 
of Departure, is very like Isabelle’s in 
Ring Round the Moon; vain and skittish, 
trying to sell their daughters to the 
highest bidder as amiably as possible 
in these rather trying circumstances; 
and youth is out to make them feel 
their folly and their false resilience as 
keenly as the sword-wind of a day in 
early spring :— 

Motuer: This kid imagines she found 
it all out for the first time with her fiddler 
boy. Didn’t we adore each other, too? 
We were ready to die for each other. 
You remember at Biarritz in 1913, when 
I wanted to fling myself down from the 
Virgin Rock? 

Vincent: Good thing I caught you by 
your cape,. my beloved. 

MoTHER (letting out a little squeak at 
this memory): That year everybody was 
wearing tiny little capes trimmed with 
silk, of the same cloth as the jacket... . 
The thing is that we loved each other 
passionately, we were absolutely dying 
of love. Well, are we dead? 

EurypiceE: No, Mamma. 
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Angus McBean. 


One could quote endlessly from this 
play. The power and agony which 
breaks out in Orpheus at “‘being two” 
is not as subtly perilous as his final 
scene with Death; because in the former 
his back-to-the-womb complex is so 
clearly stated that Eurydice, had she 
understood its Freudian implication, 
should have run like a hare:— 

Orpuevus: In the long run, to be two 
is unbearable. Two skins, two impene- 
trable sheaths round us, each of us on 
our own, quite shut in, do what we will, 
with our own air, our own blood, all 
alone in this bag of skin. We hold one 
another tight, we touch one another, to 
get ever so little beyond that terrifying 
solitude . . . One day you will have to 
breathe me in with the air, to swallow 
me. That would be wonderful. Inside you 

I should be small and warm and content. 
Whereas the last scene, where the will- 
to-die motive emerges triumphant, 
leaving no loophole for life, is really 
dangerous because—with a few things 
left out—it might so well be true. 

But within the walls of Anouilh’s 








romantic hopeless conception of our 
destiny, what a fine, single-minded 
plea for passion and the purity of 
passion and the courage of youth 
against the world! What humour and 
wit and irony-in-nonsense! What elo- 
quence, and what stagecraft! 
Anouilh’s error seems to be that 
he confuses sheer materialism with 
maturity and wisdom. The world’s 
point of view is horribly or seductively 
represented, according to the context; 
but he cannot, will not, accept that 
development may be good and not evil, 
nor that age may be compassionate; 
will not accept the natural cycle of 
growth to maturity, and maturity to 
decay. He sees the inexorable law of 
change only as a cruel sentence on 
youth, to be defied with all the victim’s 
puny, heroic strength in revolt, seeking 
wildly for someone tangible to blame, 
someone directly responsible, someone 
who can be legitimately depicted as a 
ghastly consequence of compromise 


with the enemy. The numberless vic- 
tories of tolerance, the nobility of 
intellect and science, the recognition of 
beauty, the strong consolations of 
friendship, all these go for nothing with 
Anouilh; as for religion, which must 
immediately make sense of sacrifice, 
let religion be blotted out of sight. One 
cannot but feel that Rabbi Ben Ezra, too 
suddenly quoted, might have the petri- 
fying effect on him of Medusa’s head 
turning his creed to stone:— 

Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first was 

made. 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith: The whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half— 

His underlying theme of surrender to 
despair, that intense love cannot last, 
and that it were better to die than see 
it fade, is only the ancient fairy-tale 
fear of seeing one’s glamour-gold turn 
to dead leaves; fear which ignores the 
hope of seeing dead gold turn to the 
living, growing leaf. 


IRVING AND POEL 
by Robert Speaight 


nate in his biographers. The 

jealous and efficient Brereton, 
the loyal and touchy Stoker—these 
both contributed a chronicle of theatri- 
cal success warm with personal admira- 
tion. Their accounts of Irving’s career 
were detailed and readable. But they 
did little either to penetrate or to expose 
the mystery; for this we had to wait 
for Ellen Terry’s memoirs—and Ellen 
Terry was, in a rare degree, a writer. 
Time and again she makes Irving live 
for us as an actor and as a man. Then, 
to complete the portrait, came Gordon 
Craig’s vivid evocation of his ' old 
master; this is perhaps the most 
remarkable reconstruction of an actor’s 
personality and method in the whole 
range of dramatic reminiscence. Add 


Him: IRVING has been fortu- 


* “* Henry Irving ”’ 


to these the caustic criticism of Bernard 
Shaw and the subtle appreciation of 
Max Beerbohm, and we have as good 
an idea as we are ever likely to get of 
a great actor, who in the nature of 
things, can leave nothing but a legend 
behind him. 

The success of Mr. Laurence Irving’s 
biography* is all the more remarkable 
in view of the material he had to work 
on; for of this little except a valuable 
collection of letters (none, alas, from 
Ellen Terry) was really new. But Mr. 
Irving’s book is as new as if nothing 
had ever been written about Irving 
before. He supersedes Brereton and 
Stoker; he borrows judiciously from 
Shaw and Beerbohm, Ellen Terry and 
Craig. His judgment is contemporary 
and dispassionate. It does — to 


by Laurence Irving. Faber 50s. 
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disturb the general conclusion that 
Irving was a great, though uneven, 
actor, a remarkable stage director and 
an imposing, though enigmatic, per- 
sonality. It tells us little we did not 
suspect already, but it gives us solid 
evidence for the picture we had formed 
of him. In its sheer length (a close 700 
pages), its patient marshalling of facts, 
its easy style, and its tolerance of 
trifles, this is a model of its kind. It 
makes the casual impressionism of 
much modern biography look ex- 
tremely shoddy. 

It is no criticism of Mr. Irving to 
say that he leaves his grandfather as 
enigmatic as he found him. What went 
on inside that magnificent head? What 
were Irving’s intimate thoughts and 
beliefs, his loves and fears, the springs 
of his energy and perseverance? We 
never quite get to the bottom of them. 
Even on the question of his relations 
with Ellen Terry, Mr. Irving cannot 
satisfy our justified curiosity. We are 
told that he would have liked to marry 
her, and that théy were more intimate 
at one time than at another. But that 
is all. Mr. Irving does, however, con- 
vince us that their unique partnership 
could not have withstood a scandal of 
whatever kind. This was the Victorian 
heyday; and the lesson of Parnell, in 
whom there was much of Irving’s pride, 
authority and secretiveness, was loudly 
written on the wall. Here, indeed, Mr. 
Irving sees his subject in a very just 
perspective. The great man was, emi- 
nently, a great Victorian; representa- 
tive of his period, but never outstripping 
it; reformist to begin with and reac- 
tionary at the end; romantic from first 
to last; a pre-Raphaelite, perhaps, but 


’ never remotely an impressionist. 


All through the latter half of Mr. 
Irving’s book we hear the younger 
generation hammering at the door. It 
is easy to understand their exasperation. 
We are told that when Ellen Terry, 
whose far superior intelligence knew 
what the new drama was about, read 
the first two acts of John Gabriel Bork- 
man aloud to Irving, he commented 
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“Threadworms and leeches are an 
interesting study, but they have no 
interest for me.” Yet it is maddening 
to think of what Irving might have 
done with Borkman and Solness and 
Stockmann, not to mention Shaw’s 
Caesar. There was here, surely, a 
failure not only of intelligence but of 
flair. He could not see beyond the ideas 
in Ibsen’s plays to the superb architec- 
ture which enclosed them. He had lost 
his nose for a great part. And may we 
not relate this failure to an egoism, 
which was perfectly compatible with an 
exalted ideal of service? Lonely by 
nature and by circumstance, Irving 
was so turned in upon himself that he 
could not see himself or his productions 
as others saw them. Generous to a fault, 
he still could not see that Ellen Terry 
had anything to complain of in the 
matter of parts. What a tragedy that 
no one ever saw her Rosalind — or 
Irving’s Jaques; and what a misfortune 
that they only saw her Viola — and 
Irving’s Malvolio — for a single, un- 
successful season! 

Irving doped himself with the com- 
fortable doctrine of Shakespeare’s im- 
mortality. The doctrine, though it is 
essentially true, can still be dangerously 
misleading. It can persuade us that 
Shakespeare was a man writing out of 
time and that his plays can be ab- 
stracted from history. It can delude us 
that anything which is not immediately 
comprehensible by the greatest number 
of playgoers in the present year of grace 
no longer has theatrical validity. And 
from this it is only a step to the film 
Hamlet, and “Speak it as if it were 
prose, old man,” and Mr. Orson Welles. 
Irving was certainly more respectful of 
Shakespeare’s texts than Garrick and 
Cibber had been before him. But we 
have only to glance at the Irving 
Shakespeare to see how little he was 
prepared to challenge the taste of Vic- 
torian audiences. Mr. Irving does not 
tell us (one wishes he had) how far the 
plays were cut, though we are discon- 
certed—but not surprised—to learn 
that Fortinbras was robbed of his final] 





entrance. Hamlet lasted for five and a 
half hours as it was, and we read a 
great deal about struggling scene- 
shifters trying to reduce the waits. 
There is nothing shocking in all this, 
but it does suggest that Irving never 





HENRY IRVING AS SHYLOCK 








more dangerous than Bernard Shaw 
waiting to revolutionise the theory of 
Shakespearean production. Shaw’s 
iconoclasm would recoil upon himself, 
but William Poel’s recovery of the 
Elizabethan context was to influence 





from Laurence Irving’s Life, by permission of Faber & Faber. 


attempted to get into an Elizabethan 
frame of mind. The proscenium stage 
and bowdlerised texts and representa- 
tional settings were among the many 
things, like the stability of the pound 
sterling, which he and his fellow- 


Victorians took for granted. 
however, 


There was, a rebel far 


half a century later producers who had 
never known Poel and scarcely remem- 
bered his name. Probably Irving saw 
nothing more in the Shakespeare 
Reading Society than a cultivated ally 
of Lyceum Shakespeare; he could not 
possibly have predicted either the 
revelations or the eccentricities of Poel’s 
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platform stage. It is instructive in the 
year when we shall be celebrating the 
centenary of Poel’s birth to compare the 
careers of these two men—the one a 
study in success, only hinting at decline; 
the other a shining example of sublime 


failure. Each had an ex .'ted notion of 


his art, but Irving believed that the 
theatre must pay for itself; that it must, 
in the end, be popular. To this end he 
strove never to get out of tune with the 
highest common factor of contemporary 
taste. This meant Arthur Sullivan and 
Edward German, Burne-Jones and 
Alma Tadema and Sir Frederick 
Leighton. Irving was a _ perfectionist, 
but he was not a fanatic. His approach 
was sufficiently empirical to make com- 
mercial sense. Poel, on the contrary, 
was a min with an idée fixe. Refusing 
altogether the compromises of the com- 
mercial theatre, he preferred to work 
in the laboratory, leaving others to 
adapt and to apply his pure solution. 
His reward was neglect while he lived, 
and near-oblivion »ow that he is dead. 


He paid, also, the further penalty of 


never seeing an ideal realisation of his 
theory. You do not recreate the 
Elizabethan theatre by building a plat- 
form over the stalls of the Holborn 
Empire or the Chelsea Palace; you only 
suggest its outline. You cannot achieve 
perfection in the theatre without plenty 
of time and money, and Poel never had 
enough of either. It was enough, evi- 
dently, to see a Lyceum Shakespeare in 
order to be moved, or outraged, by a 


spectacle completely realised in its own 
kind. But you had to see through a Poel 
production to the idea of which it was 
a provisional and imperfect illustration. 
Mr. Irving’s fascinating study reminds 
us that in the theatre it is the man and 
not the idea that counts. There is no 
substitute for the electric contact be- 
tween actor and audience; it is upon 
this, more than upon the play or its 
production, that theatrical excitement 
depends. Poel’s platform-stage was 
valuable because it permitted contact 
of a new kind; but this can only be 
assured if the actor has the right touch 
and the audience is in the right dis- 
position. At the Lyceum there was 
seldom any doubt about either; and 
Irving showed a saving common-sense 
in which Poel, for all his streak of 
genius, was generally deficient, when 
he remarked that actors should “‘beware 
of prejudicial comparisons between this 
method and that, but learn as much as 
possible from all; that they should 
remember that art is as varied as 
nature, and as little suited to the 
shackles of the school.” 

Irving had a practical and not very 
original intellect; a keen imagination; 
an infinite capacity for taking pains; the 
strength of a horse, and the spells of a 
mesmerist. In these pages he comes alive 
as one of the great Victorian actors in a 
sense which is more than theatrical; he 
is with Gladstone and “Dizzy” and 
Manning; a great Englishman of a 
great epoch. 


DOES CHARITY BEGIN AT HOME? 


by the Solicitor to the British Drama League 


HERE seems to be much confused 
thought as to what may constitute 

a Charity for the purposes of the 
Income Tax Acts. In the first place a 
number of dramatic societies appear to 
be under the impression that if they 
give the profits from their performances 
to charity, or that if their constitution 
provides that should the Society be 
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wound up any surplus assets are to go 
to charity, that is sufficient to avoid 
any liability to Income Tax. This is not 
the case. Exemption from Income Tax 
on profits of a trade carried on by any 
association can only be obtained if the 
object of the association is charitable 
and if the profits are applied solely to 
the purposes of that charity and either 








(i) the trade is carried on in the course 
of the actual carrying out of a primary 
purpose of the charity or (ii) the work 
in connection with the trade is mainly 
carried on by beneficiaries of the 
charity. The association may be simply 
a collection of persons acting together 
for a common purpose, Trustees under 
a Deed of Trust or may be a Company 
registered under the Companies Act, in 
which case it will probably be a Com- 
pany limited by guarantee, or even a 
Corporation created by Royal Charter. 

Now first of all we have to consider 
what is meant by “‘charitable.”’ Briefly, 
charities may be classified into four 
types: 

(i) For the relief of poverty 

(ii) For the advancement of religion 

(iii) For the advancement of education 

(iv) For other purposes beneficial to the 

community. 
The only one which we really need 
consider here is ‘“‘the advancement of 
education.” 

‘Advancement of education’ must 
be strictly construed and it is not 
enough if the objects are such as to be 
merely concerned with educational 
matters in general or for the benefit of 
those interested in education. Further- 
more, it must be for the benefit of the 
community at large and not for the 
advantage of a few specified individuals. 
Drama may, however, be considered 
as a means of advancing education, 
firstly in so far as it may be said to 
improve the taste of the public by pre- 
senting to it works of artistic merit and 
secondly by the training and practice 
of would-be actors and producers with 
a view to raising the general standard 
of those taking part in that particular 
sphere. 

It is important to distinguish between 
this and the mere provision of enter- 
tainment for the performers and their 
audiences (even though the perfor- 
mance of works of art was the means 
to that end) because the provision ot 
entertainment in itself could never be 
regarded as charitable. This must not 
be taken to mean that if in the course 
of carrying out a charitable object 








entertainment is provided that would 
necessarily make the object uncharit- 
able. In the case of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Trust it was held by the 
High Court that a body established to 
erect and endow a National Theatre 
with the object of performing Shake- 
speare’s plays, reviving English classical 
drama and stimulating the art of acting 
was in fact a good charitable trust. It 
therefore follows that any dramatic 
society with similar objects to those 
stated above, and provided those were its 
sole objects and that any “‘trade”’ which 
it carried on was in pursuance of such 
objects, would be entitled to exemption 
from Income Tax as a Charity. 

I would like to stress the words 
“provided those are its sole objects” 
because it not infrequently happens 
that a society, and equally a limited 
Company formed to run a dramatic 
society or even one promoted for the 
production of professional plays, in- 
cludes more than one object in its 
constitution. This in several cases has 
led to disastrous results because a body 
having objects which are partly charit- 
able and- partly non-charitable would 
not be entitled to exemption even in 
respect of that part of the objects which 
were charitable. It must be established 
for charitable purposes only and nothing 
else. 

Confusion may easily arise in this 
connection where exemption from 
Entertainments Tax is being considered 
at the same time. One of the grounds 
for exemption from Entertainments Tax 
is where the entertainment is provided 
by a non-profit making society, the 
objects of which are partly educational 
or partly scientific. But whilst “partly 
educational” may satisfy the require- 
ments as to Entertainments Tax it is 
not enough to defeat a claim to Income 
Tax on the profits of the productions 
undertaken. This does not of necessity 
mean that the objects must be wholly 
educational—they might for instance 
be partly educational and partly for 
relief of poverty or partly educational 
and partly for advancement of religion, 
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but what is most important, the associa- 
tion may not have any objects which 
are not charitable. 

The test in deciding whether the 
objects of an association are in fact 
charitable can only be made by 
reference to the objects as expressed in 
its constitution—one learned judge 
when dealing with this point remarked 
“Neither the documents preliminary to 
the incorporation of a Company 
registered with a 
Association nor the action of directors 
after a Company has been formed, can 
properly be received in evidence for 
the purpose of determining what the 
objects of the Company may be.” It is 
only where the objects as expressed in 
the constitution of the association are 
ambiguous that it is permissible to look 
at any external circumstances at all. 
It is a question of law and not of fact. 

Having explained briefly what is 
meant by a charity we now have to 
consider the next requisite in order to 
obtain tax exemp«:on—the application 
of the profits, and these must be utilised 
solely for the purposes of the charity 
itself. Obviously therefore any associa- 
tion which allows the distribution of its 
profits amongst its members would 
stand no chance at all of avoiding tax. 
But I think that we must go a little 
further than this; the profits must be 
used only to further the charitable 
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object and in no other way. Even giving 
the profits away to some other charity 
will not do. Although I have never in 
fact heard of a case in point I think the 
Income Tax authorities would in cer- 
tain circumstances be entitled to claim 
tax from the promoters on the profit 
made by a production given say in aid 
of some other local charity. 

Finally, we ought for a moment to 
give some thought to what profits are 
capable of being exempted. Strictly 
speaking these are only profits made in 
the course of carrying out the principal 
object of the charity. If therefore the 
object is educational, profits made in 
any other manner—for example from 
the letting of a hall or the sale. of 
refreshments—might well be disallowed 
as being outside the scope of the 
charitable object. 

In conclusion, if you wish to obtain 
Income Tax exemption there are three 
requisites and all must be complied 
with :— 

(1) The object of the association must be 

wholly charitable. 

(2) The profits must be earned in the 

carrying out of the charitable object. 

(3) The profits so earned must be applied 

to furthering the charitable object. 

Now it is up to you to get out your 
rules and have a look at the objects 
clause, since it is on the wording of the 
objects that your claim for exemption 
will be judged. 


FURNISHING THE STAGE 


by Laurence Irving 


N 1865 Marie Wilton and_ her 
B Taishan Squire Bancroft, began 

their long partnership in manage- 
ment of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
which occupied the site in Tottenham 
Street where the Scala Theatre now 
stands. London playgoers soon were 
attracted to a theatre where they were 
accommodated with a courtesy and 
comfort unusual at the time, and were 
entertained by polite, or cup-and- 
saucer comedies, skilfully played and 


presented with a polish and attention 
to detail which was a novelty in itself. 
The Bancrofts, by pursuing this policy, 
in a few years made a considerable and 
well-merited fortune: they made 
theatrical history by being the first to 
introduce to the English stage realistic 
architectural settings which were re- 
markable for the care and good taste 
with which they were “dressed,” as 
furnishing is called in the language of 
the theatre. Thereafter, the appropriate 
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dressing of stage settings has been the 


preoccupation of actors, producers, 
stage-managers and designers, all of 
whom have had to acquire a working 
knowledge of antique furniture with its 
successive periods and its variety of 
styles. Most of these theatrical folk 
have had to pick up this knowledge as 
best they could; often their tutors have 
been the dealers from whom they hired 
the pieces they needed. For many years 
the task of providing furniture fell to 
the stage-manager who strove to meet 
the demands of his actor-manager, and 
often those, more exacting, of the actor- 
manager’s wife. In course of time set- 
dressing has come to be the responsi- 
bility of the scene designer, who 
struggles to reconcile the dictates of his 
own taste and his conception of the 
ensemble with the practical needs and 
esthetic foibles of actors and producers. 

Since, then, it is desirable, and 
indeed necessary, that actors, stage 
executives and designers should make 
some study of this subject—one of many 
in the exhaustive syllabus of stage 
training—such a clear and straight- 
forward exposition of it as Mr. Nevil 
Truman provides in his book Historic 
Furnishing* will be very welcome. As 
the author says in his preface, “hun- 
dreds of books have been written on 
antique furniture,” but few have set out 
so clearly the transition from one period 
to another or have matched so well 
precise illustration with concise ex- 
planation in the text. This book pro- 
vides the serious student, at reasonable 
cost, with an admirable elementary text 
book; those who are concerned with the 
stage management of repertory compan- 
ies or of amateur dramatic societies will 
find it an indispensable work of refer- 
ence in which, thanks to well-planned 
arrangement, the readiness is all. 

The designer or stage director must 
beware, having graduated in the history 
of furniture, lest his erudition should 
run away with him. Only on very rare 
occasions will the furnishing of a set in 
faultless period be called for. There 


* Historic Furnishing, by Nevil Truman. 


was a time when playbills would boast 
of the archeological correctitude of the 
mise-en-scéne. It is more than probable 
that this resulted in an almost inhuman 
perfection. Men and women are not 
wax figures in a museum of costume; 
none except the very rich or the ultra- 
fashionable are likely to live in rooms 
which, from floor to ceiling, are mere 
exhibitions of Louis Quinze, Regency 
or of whatever style may be the vogue. 
It should be the aim of the set-dresser 
to reflect, as far as he can, the character 
of the owner or occupants of a room, 
Happily the march of modern furnish- 
ing in steel, plastics or veneers, has 
been halted by the fact that most of 
our homes have been built on the solid 
foundation of Auntie Jane’s William- 
and - Mary tallboy, Grandpapa’s 
Hepplewhite bookcase, Mother’s well- 


-padded suite (the covers need renewing) 


which she bought at Maple’s in the year 
of King Edward’s coronation, or the 
amorphous monster in tortured and 
fretted teak which Uncle George 
brought back from Burma in the ’90s. 
Somehow or other the chromium-plated 
litter (it is neither a chair or a settee, 
for on it one floats horizontally in mid- 
air without apparent mechanical sup- 
port) will never be at home among this 
jumble of legacies from the past or at 
ease with those beloved pieces we 
picked up for a song at some forgotten 


junk shop. It is in the accumulation of 


such bric-a-brac and in its haphazard 
arrangement that we betray our 
characters, our tastes, the scope of our 
travel, and, of course, our social and 
financial standing. Bearing all this in 
mind, a designer can ease the burden 
of the dramatist or actor in creating 
their illusion, by establishing at the rise 
of the curtain clues from which the 
audience may deduce something of the 
taste, habits and antecedent behaviour 
of the character whose background the 
scene must suggest. 

It is for this reason that the stage 
designer or set-dresser who seeks 
authority in books or periodicals illus- 
Pitman, 30s. 
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trating houses or homes famous for 
their architectural or decorative beauty 
should regard them as no more than 
the bone structure in the anatomy of 
interior decoration for the stage or 
screen. Invariably such photographs 
give an impression of orderly arrange- 
ment and impersonal tidiness — as 
though the domestic scene has stiffened 
in rigor mortis. For many years, the 
study of these records—almost lunar in 
their lack of evidence of human habita- 
tion—puzzled and dismayed one scene 
designer who could not reconcile these 
bleak though handsome interiors with 
the cosy disarray of his and his friends’ 
homes. By chance he stumbled on the 
clue to this mystery. An eminent photo- 
grapher came to operate on a house 
which the designer knew very well—a 
house in which the debris of the robust 
activities of children leaked into every 
room. The photographer first cleansed 
each room of every sign of human 
occupation, then rearranged the furni- 
ture to his own-excellent taste, and 
finally produced a series of dazzling 
photographs which bore little or no 
resemblance to the lively home he had 
so ruthlessly sterilised. As models, then, 
such illustrations must be taken with a 
grain of humanity. People are of more 
account than Period. In set-dressing, as 
in life, the spirit is more to be con- 
sidered than the substance. The dic- 
tionary prefers “the contents of the 
mind” in its parsing of the word 
“furniture.” Furniture should be acces- 
sory to the actor, lending colour to his 
interpretation of character rather than, 
correct and exquisite though it may be, 
impeding his action on the stage. 
Thus, however deep his knowledge 
or unerring his taste, the set-dresser 
must surrender gracefully to the insis- 
tence of actors on the provision of 
furniture of a style which is unlikely to 
be found in the homes of ordinary folk 
and certainly not in the pages of Mr. 
Truman’s book—the Theatrical Prac- 
tical. There was a time, not so long 
ago, when no domestic play could be 
staged in London without the aid of a 
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chaise longue. Its period was of little 
account; it was its form that appealed 
so strongly to the producer. There were 
not many such articles of furniture 
available for hire, consequently the 
keen playgoer would, as the rising 
curtain revealed this well-worn and 
now familiar piece, feel the same glow 
of comfortable anticipation as his 
favourite and battered armchair in- 
spired at home. He could, moreover, 
forecast with some accuracy, as certain 
characters converged upon it, the kind 
of scene which, uninhibited by the 
wings and arms of the ordinary sofa, 
they would enact. Again, having pro- 
vided a set of single chairs of peculiar 
beauty and of the appropriate period, 
the designer may be appalled to hear 
that the leading actor has rejected 
them on the grounds that they cannot 
be ridden as well as sat upon. This may 
need a little explanation. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century, some actor 
conceived the idea of sitting on a chair 
front to back and of folding his arms 
on the back of it; or, if the scene called 
for more violent action, gripping it 
with his hands. Since then, actors and 
producers, desperate for variations of 
pose or action, have sought refuge in 
this inelegant straddling, to which in 
real life few of us ever resort. The 
reason for this is that the backs of most 
chairs are far too high to allow for 
graceful arm-folding without obscuring 
the lower and most expressive part of 
the face, and it is on this account that 
the resentful (or, let us hope, philo- 
sophical) set-dresser finds himself 
searching madly for chairs of such 
proportions which happily are as rare 
as they are uncomely. 

These are but a few of the problems 
which are apt to curb the enthusiasm 
of a set-dresser eager to give expression 
to his talent as an amateur of period 
furniture. Nevertheless, nothing should 
discourage anyone concerned with 
theatrical production from acquiring 
the knowledge that he can derive so 
pleasantly and so effectively from Mr. 
Truman’s book. 





STRATFORD AT EASTER 


by E. Martin Browne 


PILGRIMAGE is the most 
A ancient of all types of holiday, 

and the most satisfactory. You 
are not only refreshed by change of air 
and scene, by good food and drink, by 
good company and merriment: you are 
recreated by contact with something 
greater than yourself—by giving your 
own little in homage and receiving in- 
finitely more from its object. This kind 
of holiday has always been popular in 
England, and the Canterbury Tales 
might have a modern counterpart at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. The crowds who 
walk along the river-bank, past the 
great building on which the flag bearing 
Shakespeare’s arms flutters in the warm 
breeze, would provide the twentieth- 
century poet with material just as rich 
and varied as Chaucer’s. No doubt 
many of the pilgrims, like his, have 
only a vague idea what they came for, 
and no doubt Stratford, like Canter- 
bury, knows how to profit by their 
presence. Why not, since it provides 
well for them? The “‘shrines” are fur- 
nished and exhibited with sensibility as 
well as expertness, and the last to be 
opened, Hall’s Croft, is a notable addi- 
tion to the series. (In it, by the way, is 
a pictorial history of the Stratford 
pilgrimage since Garrick’s day which 
will surprise many by its length.) And 
as for the pilgrim’s object—he may go 
on the river or sit on its bank with no 
thought of Shakespeare (who would 
certainly not blame him), but if he can 
get into the theatre he will pay the 
dramatist the best kind of homage by 
seeing one of his plays. 

The two so far staged are both late 
works, in which the texture of the verse 
is complex and the thought not easy to 
grasp at a first hearing. One wonders 
what the pilgrim will make of Corto- 
lanus, which he has probably neither 
read nor heard before and which has 
an unfamiliar story. No need to fear, 
however, that it will not hold his atten- 


tion! Glen Byam Shaw’s clear and 
straightforward production achieves 
this at almost every moment—and in 
the Memorial Theatre, where despite 
recent improvements there remains a 
gulf between actors and audience, this 
is the prerequisite of success. The play 
provides him with superb material, for 
this is one of Shakespeare’s finest con- 
structions, a building of which the two 
climaxes—the banishment and _ the 
women’s plea for Rome—are like the 
twin towers of a cathedral. Because the 
leading characters seem less universal 
in their relevance to our lives than 
those of the other tragedies, and because 
it is more austere in style, it has been 
neglected. 

This revival shows the play to be 
startlingly apposite—not as a political 
tract, though it has been claimed as 
such—but as posing the tragic problem 
of an age of war. Its hero has often 
been thought spiritually immature, and 
Aufidius’ final taunt of ‘Boy!’ has been 
taken as truth. So it is in a sense, for 
Coriolanus has always been dominated 
by his mother. But his virtues— 
courage, endurance, loyalty—are the 
simple virtues of the soldier. Civilisa- 
tion—as we realise at this moment— 
depends on them for its very existence. 
(The production stresses this effectively 
by giving the Volscian enemies of Rome 
a barbaric appearance and their leader 
Aufidius a savage performance by 
Laurence Harvey.) Yet the soldier’s 
virtues may prove too simple for 
civilisation, and so the cause of his 
tragedy. Anthony Quayle as Coriolanus 
brings this out to admiration. His acting 
has always been sane and strong; now 
he shows a mastery which enables him 
to dominate the play’s loudest scenes 
and yet retain an endearing youthful- 
ness of spirit. One will remember his 
embarrassment at praise (“I will go 
wash”); the effect upon him of the 
word “traitor” (used by the tribune 
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and again by Aufidius); above all 
perhaps the moment when he catches 
sight of the women coming to plead 
with him—‘‘My wife comes foremost 
... That “gracious silence,” Virgilia, 
gets from Siobhan McKenna the most 
nearly satisfying of the three women’s 
performances. Michael Hordern gives a 
good, if not quite fully rounded, per- 
formance of Menenius. The tribunes 
are a weakness and the secondary 
patricians lack distinction; but there is 
some admirable work amongst the 
citizens who have so important a part 
in the play. Motley’s costumes are 
satisfying, and their scenic arrange- 
ments help the producer as much as is 
possible to keep continuity and to make 
the action clear. 


The Tempest is precious to lovers of 


Shakespeare, not only as his last com- 
plete play but as bringing to full flower 
the philosophy of reconciliation which 
had been growing ever since Aing Lear. 
Yet as a stage play it often fails. 
Michael Benthall’s-production was first 
seen (but not by me) last season. He 


rightly follows the masque-like style of 


production which the play must have 
had originally, elaborating it with the 
help of modern devices. For this he is 
brilliantly qualified; but he is far less 
happy with the acting. Much of it does 
not seem to have been cared for: the 
young lovers, for instance, seem to play 
without direction. There is a coldness 
about the performance which seems to 
spread from Ralph Richardson’s Pros- 
pero through most of the rest, and even 
to infect Michael Hordern’s_  well- 
conceived Caliban. The island has the 
greenness of under-sea, not of ‘“‘the 
elm-grove that weather-fends your 
cell,” and the actors catch its chill— 
except for one. It is Margaret Leighton’s 
evening. I do not favour casting an 
actress for the part; but this is the best 
Ariel I have ever seen. The creature 
is so ethereal that one’s only moment 


““TRICKSY SPIRIT” 
Margaret Leighton as Ariel in Michael 
Benthall’s production of ‘‘The Tempest.” 
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of disappointment comes when at the 
very end it cannot fly, to “have the air 
at freedom.”’ The high, clear voice is 
pitched above the human yet remains 
alive. The feeling does not fall into 
human emotion, nor veer into the 
quaint or the uncanny; it has an un- 
clouded truth, so that one is deeply 
moved by this unearthly being with a 
child’s simplicity. The play cannot 
succeed without a heart at its centre: 
but the Ariel is to be long remembered. 


“CONTEMPORARY BRITISH DRAMATISTS.” A series of articles by CLIFFORD BAX 
will begin in the next issue with James Bridie (illustrated by his own drawings). Noel 
Coward, J. B. Priestley, Terence Rattigan and others will regularly follow. 





PERSONALIA 


THE NEW CHAIRMAN 

Mr. John Maude, Q.C., is the son of 
two distinguished theatrical personali- 
ties, Cyril Maude and Winifred Emery. 
He has achieved eminence in another 
great profession, but has never lost 
his inborn love of the theatre. He 
recently became a Governor of the Old 
Vic; now he has accepted the invitation 
to become Chairman of the Council of 
the British Drama League and _ its 
Executive Committee, and we may be 
sure he will take an active and penetrat- 
ing interest in its concerns. He has 
already undertaken to open the Theatre 
Week at Harrogate on Whit Monday 
morning. We are grateful to him for 
assuming the considerable burden which 
the League lays upon its Chairman, 
and offer him a very warm welcome. 


HONOUR TO A BIRTHDAY 

Dr. F. S. Boas will be ninety on 
July 24th. The League’s Library owes 
more to him than to any man; his 
wise, patient and persevering gui- 
dance has been the main factor in 
bringing it to its present pre-eminence. 
This is only one of the many fields 
which his gracious scholarship has en- 
riched. We are proud to congratulate 
him, and wish him a happy birthday. 


PRESIDENT OVER THE BORDER 

The Scottish Community Drama 
Association suffered a crippling loss 
in the death of James Bridie so soon 
after his accession to the Presidency. 
We are happy to learn that his friend 
and frequent interpreter, Mr. Alastair 
Sim, has agreed to succeed him in the 
office, and wish him and the 8.C.D.A. 


many prosperous years. 


REMEMBRANCE BY A FRIEND 

Mrs. Frederick Muller, wife of the 
publisher to whom we owe many useful 
theatre books, often attended Drama 
League functions. In her Will, she has 
perpetuated her interest by leaving 
ten pounds to its general fund and 
five to support the Practice Theatre. 


MEMORIAL TO THE FOUNDER 


Members of the League, and all 
the many to whom his life’s work 
for the theatre has appealed, will 
wish to honour the Founder by 
responding to the President’s 
letter, which we reprint in the 
next column. 


Mr. Robin Whitworth has accepted a 
seat on the Executive Committee, in 
happy continuation of his father’s 
care for the League. 


MARY KELLY: A MEMORIAL 

The Devon County Drama Com- 
mittee are collecting a fund to pro- 
vide from time to time bursaries to 
train leaders of amateur drama who 
undertake to return to work in Devon. 
The League is asked to act as Trustee 
for the fund, and the Council warmly 
agrees to support a memorial which so 
fittingly carries on the last phase of 
Mary Kelly’s work. It is hoped also to 
place in the London Headquarters 
some visible reminder of her. 
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To the Editor of “The Times’: 


Sir, 

I believe that many friends and 
admirers of the late Geoffrey Whit- 
worth would like to contribute to the 
perpetuation of the memory of his work 
as Founder, Director and Chairman of 
the British Drama League, and as the 
moving spirit in the campaign for the 
building of the National Theatre from 
1918 until the laying of the Foundation 
Stone by Her Majesty, the Queen 
Mother, in 1951. 

The British Drama League has 
decided to open a Memorial Fund. The 
first object of this is the purchase of a 
bust of Geoffrey Whitworth sculptured 
by Nemon. It is proposed that this bust 
should be displayed in a Memorial 
Room at the Headquarters of the 
League, pending its donation to the 
National Theatre. 

This room would fulfil a long- 
cherished desire of the League’s 
Founder by providing a rest room for 
members, who come to its Headquarters 
from all parts of the country. It would 
also house in a worthy manner the 
valuable books from the libraries of 
William Archer, Nigel Playfair, Harley 
Granville-Barker and Gordon Craig 
which are held by the League. 

The minimum sum required is £800. 
Any balance would be devoted to the 
periodic provision of a bursary for a 
British student of the theatre to be sent 
abroad. This is particularly designed 
to strengthen the ties between amateurs 
of different countries which Geoffrey 
Whitworth worked so hard to establish 
and which have recently resulted in the 
formation of the International Amateur 
Theatre Association. 

Subscriptions will be equally wel- 
come whether large or small. They 
should be sent to me c/o The British 
Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, 
London, W.1. 

Yours faithfully, 
EsHER 
President, 
British Drama League. 
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TWO NEW VERSE PLAYS 
“Testament of Cresseid” at the Questors 


Alas, poor Cressida, her story of 
infidelity is one that subsequent civi- 
lisations with their attendant wars 
have rendered commonplace. We see 
her now as a light-weight figure—a 
pathetic Tennessee Williams heroine, 
whose only sin was frailty. 

Alexandra Mikellatos’ play, however, 
is conceived as a full-scale tragedy. 
Like the Henryson version of the myth 
it deals with the fate of Cressida when, 
deserted by Diomedes and many sub- 
sequent lovers, she is stricken with 
leprosy by the gods as a punishment 
for a “blasphemy” which is, in essence, 
a demand for truth. It is strongly 
written with passages of good dramatic 
verse and in manner resembles a Greek 
tragedy retold by an Existentialist. 
There is great insistence on personality. 
Cressida must behave as she does 
because she is Cressida and the truths 
of others are false to her. Perhaps 
because of this insistence, and the fact 
that the part is written rather on one 
note, she does not entirely succeed in 
winning the sympathy of the audience. 

Generally speaking the authoress has 
not yet learned when and what to dis- 
card. Too many minor themes are 
touched upon which, although exciting, 
confuse the main issue of the play. 
Perhaps the best writing is in the simple, 
moving meeting between Troilus and 
the dying Cressida and in the satirical 
comic vein employed for Helen and the 
Choruses. If this play fails, it fails 
nobly; in the words of another Troilus 
“the will is infinite and the execution 
confined.” 

The Questors are to be congratulated 
on fulfilling with this production one 
of the most important functions of the 
Amateur Theatre, which is to provide 
a hearing for promising new dramatists. 

“*Believe It Or Not,” at the Watergate 

This is a promising first play by 
Peter Albery, a dramatist who already 
writes with some distinction. It is set 
on Mount Olympus at the time of the 





Trojan Wars and it is concerned with 
the unsuccessful efforts of a benevolent 
but bewildered Zeus to impose order 
on his rebellious, amorous offspring and 
the warring mortals below. He is finally 
confronted by a messenger from Higher 
Authority who tells him that Man has 
outgrown the gods, that they are now 
to exist only through the mind of a 
mortal—the blind poet, Homer, and he 
whirls them off into legend and a 
different kind of immortality. 

The play has faults; the first act sags, 
the humour is often coy and the jokes 
over-protracted. In the main, however, 
the story is told with wit, liveliness and 
a wealth of imagery and metaphor. 
But it is in his more serious mood that 
the dramatist is most compelling. The 
scenes between Hera and Zeus have 
great felicity of mood and verse and 
the play as a whole has, for all its sur- 
face ebullience, unusual depths. For 
this, though cleverly disguised, is a 
Cautionary Tale. Zeus finds he cannot 
regenerate man with even the latest 
thunderbolts; force, the dramatist im- 
plies, is an outmoded weapon. Like 
many of us, however, Zeus cannot grasp 
a concept of universal order based on 
love and humility; but, the messenger 
insists, “every conception of magnitude 
is always preposterous in the beginning. 
It isn’t the possibility of a thought that 
matters, but the purity of its conception 
and the selflessness of its pursuit.” 


Dona_Lp FitzJOHN 


WILLIAM POEL’S CENTENARY 

The Society for Theatre Research 
hopes to arrange early in July a per- 
formance of scenes produced by actors 
who worked with Poel, to show the 
later generation exactly what he did 
for the Elizabethan drama. This should 
be a rarely interesting occasion under 
the direction of Robert Atkins. Dame 
Edith Evans (who acknowledges Poel 
as her ‘‘master’’) is Chairman of the 
organising committee and there is a 
very distinguished list of patrons. The 
next issue of Drama will carry a full 
review of the performance. 





BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


NATIONAL FESTIVAL 
OF COMMUNITY DRAMA 
ENGLISH FINALS 
WEST: PLAYHOUSE, KIDDERMINSTER 


May 24th, at 2.30 and 7 p.m. 
Adjudicator, ROBERT SPEAIGHT. 
Tickets from W. Bushill Matthews, 6 Sir 
Harry’s Road, Birmingham, 15. 
EAST: SCALA THEATRE, LONDON 
May 26th, at 7 p.m. 
Adjudicator, NORMAN MARSHALL. 
Tickets (2/6 to 6/6) from Box Office, 
Scala, W.1. Museum 5731/2. 
NORTH: ROYAL HALL, HARROGATE 
June 7th, at 7 p.m. 
Adjudicator, ANDRE VAN GYSEGHEM. 
Tickets from W. W. Baxter, Royai Hall, 
Harrogate. 


NATIONAL: 


SCALA THEATRE, LONDON 
June 30th, at 6.15 p.m. 
Three well-known Adjudicators. 
Tickets (3/6 to 12/6) from Box Office, 
Scala. Museum 5731/2. From June 16th. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Dear Sir, 

I was interested to read ‘Tyrone Guthrie's 
remarks in the last issue of DRAMA concerning 
the manner in which the amateur stage is, 
in his opinion, imitating the professional 
theatre and selecting plays which have been 
commercial successes. This can, Sir, hardly be 
true of the University Drama Groups. My 
own particular group here at Leeds count it an 
honour and a duty to perform plays which the 
professional theatre could not “‘afford’’ to 
stage. This term alone has seen two plays 
which have not had productions in this 
country before, namely, The Saint and the 
Sinner, by de Molina, and Such is Life, by 
Frank Wedekind. Other Universities, par- 
ticularly here in the North, give the public 
a chance to see these neglected and forgotten 
plays. 

Yours faithfully, 
MICHAEL PIERSON, 
University Union, Leeds. 





FLOWERS. Societies will be glad to hear 
that Robinson Bros. have added artificial 
flowers to their famous property-hiring service. 
They have engaged a specialist who makes 
flowers to order and their floral decorations 
have already been used in West End 
productions. 
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HITCHIN’S permanent open-air theatre on the first night of the Bancroft Players’ production 
of ““A Midsummér-Night’s Dream,” 1951. They are to give ““The Tempest” there from 
July 20th to 26th this year. 


RUTH DRAPER’S RECORDS of American 
speech, with Arthur Klein’s male-voice 
counterparts and explanatory booklet, 
are NOW READY. Actors and producers 
will find them invaluable. Order from 
the Secretary, British Drama League. 

MYSTERY PLAYS, which were revived 
so successfully in many places last year, 
are to be seen again. The Surrey Com- 
munity Players do them on the original 
“pageant” cart, a two-decker movable 
stage. This year they hope to show 
some of them in London as well as in 
Reigate. The Chester Miracle Plays will 
be staged again in the Cathedral Refec- 
tory from June 9th-2Ist; details from 


Municipal Offices, Market Square, 
Chester. 
““ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM” Celebrates the 


seventh centenary of the Charter of 
Faversham borough in Kent. This 
seldom-performed play of Shakespeare’s 
period should be well worth a visit. 
Details of performances, June 5th—7th, 
from Municipal Offices, Faversham. 
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THE TRENT PLAYERS of Southgate, 
at their twenty-first production, showed 
how a true community spirit can 
be fostered in an outlying suburb. 
Lottie Dundass, if not the most inter- 
esting play they have done, is one 
of some quality, and was carefully 
presented, the group of young actors 
playing well and unselfishly together. 
But more remarkable was the packed 
house, representative of the intelligent 
audience they have gathered from a 
cross-section of the residents. The party 
given afterwards to about forty people 
was a satisfying “night out” of people 
with a shared interest. The Mayor and 
his Deputy, Miss Briggs for the League, 
the Group’s present producer, Mr. John 
Summers, and the Society’s two pre- 
vious producers, were all present: and 
Mr. Beverley Baxter, M.P. for South- 
gate, commented pertinently on the 
vigour and gaiety of this piece of local 
enterprise which was rewarded by 
civic goodwill. 











SHAKESPEARE’S 


HISTORIES 
AT STRATFORD, 1951 


by J. DOVER WILSON and T. C. WORSLEY 
32 photographs by Angus McBean 
15/- 


SHAKESPEARE 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 
1948-1950 


With forewords by 
IVOR BROWN and ANTHONY QUAYLE 
118 photographs by Angus McBean 


‘‘Handsomely, the book tells its story of those years in a cluster of photo- 
graphs of character and scenes that recall a hundred delights.” J. C. TREWIN. 
**A fine record of the past three years’ work.’’ Times Literary Supplement. 


15/- 


In the Theatre Library 


” 


‘“*Exciting and superbly turned out.” Time AND TIDE. 


ELLEN TERRY & BERNARD SHAW: A Correspondence. 
Reprinting, ready shortly. 25s. 


BUILDING A CHARACTER by Constantin Stanislavski. 
15s. 


“RIP VAN WINKLE”. The autobiography of Joseph 
Jefferson. Foreword by Eleanor Farjeon. 18s. 


KEAN, The Life and Paradox of the Great Actor by Giles 
Playfair. 12s. 6d. 


MAX REINHARDT 


‘66 CHANDOS PLACE, W.C.2 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


THE FIELD OF SHAKESPEARE 


“Shakespeare,” by G. I. Duthie. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 

“Character and Society in Shakespeare,” 
by Arthur Sewell. O.U.P. 12s. 6d. 

“Shakespeare and Elizabethan Poetry,” 
by M. C. Bradbrook. Chatto. 16s. 

“*Shakespeare’s Tragedies,” by G. B. 
Harrison. Routledge. 21s. 

‘The Sources of Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” by Charles T. Prouty. Cumberlege 16s. 

““Love’s Labour’s Lost.” Ed. Richard 
David. Arden Shakespeare. Methuen. \5s. 

“‘Shakespeare’s Characters—A Historical 
Dictionary,” by W. H. Thompson. John 
Sherratt. 25s. 

“Macbeth.” Folio Society. 17s. 

“Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
1948-50.’ Reinhardt. 15s. 

Most of these books are the by- 
product of academ.'c labours. 

From McGill University, Montreal, 
comes G. I. Duthie’s Shakespeare, which 
is not another biography or survey 
of the dramatist’s work, but a presenta- 
tion of the favourite order-disorder 
antithesis as found in the plays, and a 
good deal of arguing about Mr. G. 
Wilson Knight’s ideas. Six of the 
tragedies, most of the comedies, and 
three of the histories are discussed 
out of a full mind. 

From the University of Athens, 
Professor Sewell’s Character and Society in 
Shakespeare strikes me as an original 
contribution to creative criticism, and a 
book of permanent value. Analysing 
tragedy the author says that the 
tragic heroes are created from within, 
the secondary characters from without, 
while comedy is all from without. 
Thus he finds a difference between 
Othello’s world and lIago’s, though 
he does not come to the conclusion, 


as I think he should, that Ilago’s 
world is as Othello views it, the 
vision being Othello’s. Professor 


Sewell’s critical method has enabled 
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him to produce a book of outstanding 
importance. 

From Cambridge we have Miss 
M. C. Bradbrook’s elegant study of 
Shakespeare and Elizabethan Poetry, a 
book of much accomplishment, in 
which she surveys the earlier histories 
and comedies in relation to the poetry 
of the time. She tends to discuss the 
characters in the plays as actual 
persons, which seems to me to be in 
conflict with her sense of poetry. 
It is a book students will wish to keep 
by them. 

From the University of Michigan, 
G. B. Harrison, to who all students are 
in debt for his Penguin Shakespeare, 
has written what we are told is to be 
the first of three volumes on Shake- 
speare’s plays, which, judging from the 
volume before me, will not put students 
further in his debt. Professor Harrison 
defines what he calls “deep tragedy” 
in distinction from plays with merely 
unhappy endings, as “A play which 
when adequately acted before a suitable 
audience can produce a _ complete 
cleansing of, the emotions.” He does 
not say what he means by a play, and 
his dependence upon adjectives gives 
extreme vagueness to this definition. 
He finds only Othello and King Lear to 
come within it, and dismisses as im- 
perfect or merely interesting or unhappy 
the other great tragedies. He looks 
forward to the time when instead of 
bothering to read Hamlet we shall 
go to the Public Library to see and 
hear a film of the play so as to “ex- 
perience” it. Although Professor Har- 
rison is a whole-hearted advocate of 
experiencing Shakespeare on the stage, 
he appears to think the cinema is the 
same as the theatre, and though he 
disowns Bradley, seems to me to out- 
Bradley him. 

From Yale University there is a 
comprehensive examination of The 
Sources of Much Ado About Nothing in the 
course of which the play is regarded 














IMPORTANT BOOKS 
FOR THE AMATEUR 


“ACTING FOR THE STAGE”’ 
By SyDNEY W. CarrRoL_: A practical 
guide to every aspect of acting—190 
pages, with index—13/-, post free. 
“NOISES OFF—A HANDBOOK OF 
SOUND EFFECTS”’ 
By FRANK Napier: An invaluable book 
for the man behind the scenes—117 
pages—6/4, post free. 
“THE TECHNIQUE OF PLAY 
PRODUCTION” 
By A. K. Boyp: A book for both the 
Actor and the Producer since it shows 
what is needed of both—-188 pages, with 
index—7/10, post free. 
“PRACTICAL STAGECRAFT FOR 
AMATEURS” 
By JEVAN BRANDON-THOMAS: Chapters 
on Acting, Management, Lighting, etc.— 
The all round guide in fact. 239 pages, 
with index—some _ illustrations-—7/10, 
post free. 


“STAGE LIGHTING” 
By FREDERICK BENTHAM: A book for 
the professional, of importance to the 
amateur, since it deals with all methods 
of lighting and all the types of equipment 
likely to be found in the smallest or 
largest hall, church or  theatre—362 
pages, with index—excellently _ illus- 
trated—35/9, post free. 

“MIME IN CLASS OR THEATRE” 
By J.C. MarasH, M.A., L.R.A.M. (Eloc.) 
A practical guide to the first principles 
of acting—the ability to convey an idea 
without speech—116 pages, illustrated 
throughout—7/10, post free. 





The above books are beautifully bound in cloth 
and are just a selection from hundreds of books 
on film and theatre, new and second-hand, avail- 
able from this shop. Ask for the book you want 
and we will have it or can get it for you. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 


52 CHARING CROSS ROAD 


LONDON, W.C.2 
TEM : 2315 








The Theatre Bookshop 
in the Heart of Theatreland 
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as a realistic treatment of love, and the 
“much ado” to be literally about 
“nothing.” Much research is contained 
in the volume with the text of Peter 
Beverley’s Historie of Ariodanto and 
Ieneura, reprinted for the first time since 
1566. 

From the University of London, 
under the distinguished editorship of 
the Professor of English Literature at 
Bedford College, comes the second 
volume of the re-edited Arden Shake- 
speare, Love’s Labour’s Lost. Richard 
David divides the play into acts and 
scenes and modernises the spelling 
and punctuation so that to use the 
volume profitably a reproduction of 
the First Folio text needs to be before 
one. The textual commentary can then 
be valuable. 

A schoolmaster is the author of the 
biographical dictionary, Shakespeare's 
Characters, covering the historical 
characters in the plays, or referred 
to in them, a piece of work very 
competently done. Teachers especially 
will find it useful. 

A very pretty Macbeth is offered 
by the Folio Society, the modern text 
being nicely printed in two colours. 
There are six coloured lithograph 
designs by Michael Ayrton of charac- 
ters in costume, also a scene design 
of a stormy heath, and another showing 
a naked sleep-walking lady. Sir Lewis 
Casson contributes an _ introduction, 
which causes one to wish that the text 
had been printed as he would like 
it to be. Then we could have had a 
distinguished actor’s idea of how Shake- 
speare should have written his play. 

Every devotee of Shakespeare at 
Stratford will want to possess the 
photographic record of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre with its 118 photo- 
graphs of the 1948-50 seasons by Angus 
McBean. It is very tasty, very sweet. 
Ivor Brown generously sweetens the 
sweets in a foreword, and in another 
Anthony Quayle assures the reader that 
at the heart of it all lies the author— 
William Shakespeare. 

C. B. Purpom 
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“The Language of Shakespeare’s Plays,” 
by B. Ifor Evans. Methuen. 18s. 

““Shakespeare and the Classics,’ by 
j. A. K. Thomson. Allen @ Unwin. 18s. 

It seems amazing that a writer can 
still find an almost unexplored region 
in the study of Shakespeare. Professor 
Ifor Evans’s book takes us into a 
country hitherto only partially mapped, 
which is of particular importance to 
actors and producers. He shows how 
Shakespeare learnt to use language; 
gives a clear picture of the current 
interest in words and education in 
rhetoric which provided his early back- 
ground, and traces the development by 
which he passed from playing with 
words to using them with complete 
mastery as the instruments of his 
dramatic purpose. The changes in the 
form of his verse are given parallel 
study, and the whole book provides as 
good a guide as an actor could wish. 
It is absolutely free from pedantry and 
fixed ideas, and can communicate to 
any intelligent .reader the kind of 
understanding of Shakespeare’s purpose 
and method which will most benefit his 
delivery of the lines. 

The value of Professor Thomson’s 
book is of a different kind. A classical 
scholar approaches Shakespeare with 
the questions ““How much did he know 
about the Classics?” and ‘‘How true to 
the original is his interpretation of 
Classical history and legend?’’ To the 
first he answers “‘Not so much as some 
have supposed,” showing that appear- 
ance of knowledge is based on the 
generally familiar quotations, stories and 
allusions. But this does not lead to a 
negative reply to the second question. 
Professor —Thomson’s scholarship pro- 
vides a living answer to the critics of 
classical education, for he shows exactly 
the kind of sensibility which it is sup- 
posed to produce. He makes a fresh 
and acute analysis of Shakespeare’s 
merits as a dramatist. No one, for 
instance, has better shown how the 
prose Cleopatra of Plutarch’s biography 
is raised to the poetic—and dramatic— 
Cleopatra of Shakespeare’s play. And 
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Shakespeare 
Survey V 
EDITED BY 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


Shakespeare Survey is now firmly 
established as an annual event. 
Number V_ is concerned mainly 
with the methods and achievements 
of textual scholarship. Christopher 
Fry contributes some letters on the 
acting of Hamlet, and there is a long 
review of three recent ‘Old Vic’ 
productions. 15s. net 


The New 
Shakespeare 


Henry VI 
Parts I, II and III 


The three latest volumes in this 
well-known edition of Shakespeare, 
a play to a volume, edited with 
Introductions, stage histories, Notes 
and Glossaries, by John Dover 
Wilson. “One of the most attractive 
editions of Shakespeare.” BritisH 
Book News. Each part, cloth 12s. 6d. 
net; leather 21s. net 


Sophocles 
the Dramatist 
A. J. A. WALDOCK 


This book begins from the assump- 
tion that Sophocles was first and 
foremost a dramatist writing for 
performance. The author establishes 
some general principles for the study 
of the drama, and deals vigorously 
with the follies of the critics who 
forget the stage. 16s. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 











in assessing the relationship between 
Classical and Shakespearean tragedy 
he brings out with rare discernment the 
power of great poetry to transmute and 
transcend time. 

E. Martin BROWNE 


FOR REFERENCE 


“Who's Who in the Theatre,” compiled 
and edited by John Parker, \\th edition, 
1951. Pitman. £4. 

“A Shakespeare Companion, ” by F. E. 
Halliday. Duckworth. 50s. 

No theatre-goer who has not possessed 
Who's Who in the Theatre knows what 
delight and convenience he has missed. 
To book at the telephone with the plan 
of the theatre before one and be able 
to challenge the box-office which offers 
seats at the side is to meet triumphantly 
on equal terms. To discover what old 
school ties your favourite actors are 
entitled to wear and which actresses 
married what peers, to learn that the 
record run of any play is Life with 
Father, played in New York 3,213 
consecutive times, while Aing Lear (on 
a similar theme) has never reached a 
century, to be supplied with 3,000 
theatrical biographies and, for the first 
time in this edition, with a complete 
list of stage autobiographies, is to be 
taken behind the scenes by a guide (in 
Mr. John Parker) whose knowledge is 
as phenomenal as his book is fascinating 
and useful. 

Mr. Halliday in A Shakespeare Com- 
panion (1550-1950) also displays quali- 
ties of attractive knowledge. The book, 
in the words of the author, is “an 
attempt to cover all aspects of Shake- 
speare and the people who have been 
most intimately associated with his 
works in the course of more than three 
and a half centuries.” Some inclusions 
may seem, perhaps, somewhat irrele- 
vant. Why a long mention of Racine 
yet none of Corneille? Why seventeen 
lines on Ralph Roister Doister which 
tells nothing about Shakespeare, but 
only four and a half lines on Bernard 
Shaw who told us a great deal? 
Reference to parodies of Shakespeare 


in The Critic would surely be more 
pertinent than a few unrelated facts 
about Sheridan’s life? More space 
could have been given with advantage 
to Granville-Barker’s great Prefaces to 
Shakespeare rather than spending words 
on The Voysey Inheritance and Waste. 
Are not twenty-eight lines excessive for 
Andrea Palladio when books of first- 
rate importance such as On Producing 
Shakespeare by Ronald Watkins and 
W. R. Davies’s Shakespeare’s Boy Actors 
are merely listed? Sybil Thorndike, 
Edith Evans and Donald Wolfit are 
mentioned, but not Matheson Lang nor 
Godfrey Tearle, our finest Othellos, nor 
Frank Cellier; in Agate’s opinion the best 
all-round Shakespearean actor of hisera. 

Nevertheless Mr. Halliday has con- 
trived what should prove a popular 
thesaurus, in which he has _ tracked 
down even important essays, such as 
Strachey on Shakespeare’s Final Feriod, 
and has rounded off his volume with a 
series of admirable illustrations which 
include such varied facets of the subject 
as the Greek auditorium at Epidaurus, 
Shakespeare’s signatures, the Old Vic, 


and Dr. Furnivall. —_ 


HEROIC DRAMA 

“The Trojan Women” of Euripides. 
Trans. F. Kinchin Smith. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

“Oedipus Rex’ 
Dudley Frits 
Faber. 9s. 6d. 

“The Helen of Euripides.” 
Warner. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

““Goethe’s Faust, Parts I and 
Trans. Louis MacNeice. Faber. 15s. 

“Urfaust.”” Edited with an Introduction 
and notes by R. H. Samuel. Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

“George Biichner,” by A. H. 7. Knight. 
Blackwell. 21s. 

“French Tragedy in the time of Louis XV 
and Voltaire,” by Henry Carrington Lan- 
caster. Cumberlege. 2 vols. 80s. 

Two out of three of these new trans- 
lations of Greek Plays are noteworthy 
additions to the growing list of actable 


of Sophocles. Trans. 
and Robert Fitzgerald. 
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THE SECOND GLOBE THEATRE AND THE HOPE (BEAR GARDEN) 
from the “Long View” of W. Hollar, c. 1640 (The names of the theatres are interchanged). 
Reproduced from “‘A Shakespeare Companion,” by permission of Gerald Duckworth @ Co. 
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versions which, while being trustworthy pair, which was performed at Harvard 
translations, are vet works of poetic University and made a memorable 
imagination and dramatic importance. B.B.C. broadcast in 1937, when the late 
They are, moreover, in the modern Stephen Haggard took the part of 
idiom. Professor Gilbert Murray has a Apollo. The new translation is of the 
special niche of his own for his transla- same high order and we shall hope to 
tions of the great plays of the classical see it in the theatre or hear it on the 
period, but how truly does Mr. Kinchin air before long, for it reads very well. 
Smith observe in his preface to The The Helen of Euripides falls into rather 
Trojan Women that “if Greek plays a different category. Mr. Rex Warner 
are to speak afresh to each generation, considers that this play with its happy 
they must be frequently re-translated.”” ending is “more like a _ romantic 
The Trojan Women was originally comedy than what we usually think of 
prepared by the translator for his as a ‘tragedy’.” It is certainly about 
students to act at the University of heroes, or rather a Heroine, in a very 
London Institute of Education; but unheroic, post-war, disillusioned at- 
when given professionally at the Lyric mosphere. The theme—that Helen 
Theatre, Hammersmith, in 1945, with was never carried off to Troy at all, 
Marie Ney as Hecuba and Eileen but was hidden away by a Priestess in 
Herlie as Andromache, it made a_ Egypt, while all the heroes fought for a 
tremendous impression and showed Phantom in her likeness—makes non- 
itself to be a true vehicle for dramatic sense of the Trojan War, and that is 
expression. Itisthereforea pleasuretore- probably just what Euripides intended. 
commend thisas an actingversionwhich The Egyptian Helen is the subject of 
has already proved itselfin the theatre. one of Richard Strauss’s last operas 
Oedipus Rex, translated by two Ameri- and proved an unmanageable subject 
can poets and scholars, will be wel- on the stage in spite of all the care 
comed by all who remember the which was lavished on its production. 
Alcestis, translated by the same brilliant So if Mr. Warner’s text does not im- 
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pose itself on the reader, it is difficult to 
decide if this is due to the style or to 
the intractable nature of the story: it is 
a tremendous effort to the modern 
mind to think of Helen as a Virtuous 
Wife who Never Went to Troy. 

For Mr. Louis MacNeice’s new 
translation of both parts of Goethe’s 
Faust, abridged it is true, but most 
skilfully and successfully done, there 
can be nothing but admiration and 
thankfulness. Year after year the need 
for a good translation has been apparent, 
for the many translations from Bayard 
Taylor to Philip Wayne are all un- 
satisfactory for one reason or another. 
A translation of so great a poem, great 
in length as well as in conception, 
can never be the last word. But this 
is, for English readers, the first version 
of any stature which has been produced. 
It was commissioned by the B.B.C. 
for broadcasting during the Goethe 
Bi-Centenary in 1949 and most exciting 
it proved to be on the air. 

The Urfaust or original version of 
Faust, first discovered in 1887, has 
been reprinted exactly as written, as 
an Australian contribution to the 
Goethe Bi-Centenary. The text is, of 
course, in German, but the Introduc- 
tion and notes by Dr. Samuel are of the 
highest interest and should be read 
by all those who have no German and 
want to understand Faust. Goethe 
wrote the Urfaust white-hot, in a 
frenzy of emotion, when he was still 
a young man and this first draft of 
Part One is far more dramatic than 
the final version. The last three scenes 
are amongst the most dramatic in all 
literature. 

Goethe was twenty-five when he 
wrote the Urfaust; Biichner wrote 
all his plays in two years and died in 
1837 aged twenty-three. The first 
full-length tribute to his genius in 
English has been issued in the Modern 
Language Series by Professor A. H. J. 
Knight. It is a closely written, searching 
analysis, with long extracts in German, 
which will be invaluable to students of 
German Drama. How strange it is 


that the author of Wozzeck and Danton’s 
Death should have written these extra- 
ordinary plays, so modern in their 
impact, so long ago. This book will 
do something to elucidate the enigma 
of this most modern, most tragic poet 
of the German Classical period, who 
died so young. 

French Tragedy in the Time of Louis XV 
and Voltaire 1715-1774, by Professor 
Lancaster, is a sequel to his History 
of French Dramatic Literature in _ the 
Seventeenth Ceniury and Sunset, a History 
of Parisian Drama in the last years 
of Louis XIV. It is a scholarly exhaustive 
study, which is not likely to be super- 
seded, of French Classical Drama in 
decline, when the Heroes were apt 
to be stuffed dummies. 

JANET LEEPER 


A MISCELLANY OF PLAYS 


“The Master of Santiago and four other 
plays,” by Henry de Montherlant. Trans. 
Jonathan Griffin. Routledge @ Paul. 21s. 

‘The Emperor Constantine,” by Dorothy 
L. Sayers. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

““Fudas Iscariot,’ by David Bulwer 
Lutyens. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 6s. 

‘*Handy-Dandy,” by George Graveley. 
Cartmel. 5s. 

“The Cactus Hedge,” by Philip Incledon. 
Saville Press. 7s. 6d. 

“Three Plays,” by Rabindranath Tagore. 
Trans. Marjorie Sykes. Cumberlege. 10s. 6d 

“Bon Voyage,” by Glenn Hughes. Uni- 
versity of Washington Press. $2. 

“Unto These Hills,” by Kermit Hunter. 
Cumberlege. 16s. 

“*Scandinavian Plays of the 20th Century,” 
by Hjalmar Bergman, Par Lagerkvist, Stig 
Dagerman.. Trans. Henry Alexander and 
Llewellyn Jones. Cumberlege. 20s. 

“Gorye ot Uma,” by A. S. Griboyedov. 
Introduction and notes by D. P. Costello. 
Clarendon. 15s. 

That distinguished novelist Henry 
de Montherlant did not begin writing 
for the theatre till 1940; the present 
volume contains five of his plays, 
ably translated, one of them, Malatesta, 
not yet produced. They might be 
described as studies in exasperation. 
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After its first great success 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO THE THEATRE 


edited by PHyLitis HARTNOLL 
has had to be reprinted 
The price is 42s. net 


: . never have those who are interested in the theatre been given so much 
in one volume .. .’ Adelphi. 

‘. . . It is a book, unlike most reference books, that can be browsed through 
with pleasure...’ Listener. 

‘. . . a companion to the playhouse which will stand up to many subsequent 
revisions and never need to be begun afresh . . .’ Times Weekly. 


. a rich, accessible storehouse of theatrical fact, whose publication meets 
a long-standing need .. .”’ = Tribune. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















Tempest Tost 
ROBERTSON DAVIES 


Theatricals are the best fun in the world; and 
the next best is to read about them. This 


charming, amusing and witty novel, by the 
author of The Table- Talk of Samuel Marchbanks, 


centres on a stormy production of The Tempest. 
Ready Shortly. 11/6 


CHATTO AND WINDUS 
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The earliest in date, Queen After Death, 
the scene laid in Portugal “in the past,” 
was successfully played at the Comédie 
Frangaise in 1942 and is perhaps the 
best of the five; it might well tempt 
any leading actor in this country who 
could see himself in the part of Ferrante. 
The two modern plays, No Man’s Son 
and its sequel Tomorrow the Dawn, can, 
perhaps, only make their full effect in a 
country which has known the strain 
and horror of occupation. The Master 
of Santiago has, apparently, been broad- 
cast by the B.B.C. 

In The Emperor Constantine, a Chronicle 
Play written for the Colchester Festival 
of 1951, Miss Sayers has boldly chosen 
a comparatively unfamiliar period of 
history and so can count on little 
reciprocal knowledge from readers and 
audience. Moreover she faces the diffi- 
culty that history, however full of 
dramatic incidents, rarely arranges 
them to suit dramatic convenience; 
this may explain why dramatists so 
often prefer to invent incidents and 
characters to lead up to some historical 
climax. Writing in a brisk modern 
idiom Miss Sayers covers the twenty- 
one years or so of Constantine’s career 
very successfully, but for climax in her 
third act, history gives us a solid 
indigestible lump of theological con- 
troversy at the celebrated Council of 
Nicaea. Valiantly she employs all her 
skill and humour; the reader im- 
patiently turns the pages to see how 
much more lies ahead, the spectator 
must have found his seat growing 
uncomfortably hard. History will not 
be evaded. When exhaustion point 
has been reached we have, at the end, 
the ‘“‘Hippolytus” plot which causes 
Constantine’s mistaken killing of his 
son Crispus, in itself an exciting playlet 
but come too late. An epilogue, twelve 
years later, gives Constantine’s final 
conversion to Christianity and _ his 
death, in the interest of historical 


rather than dramatic truth. Some day, 
perhaps, Miss Sayers will push history 
and theology into the background 
and give the theatre the benefit of her 
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great gift for construction and vivid 
dialogue. 

The Emperor Constantine has 95 speak- 
ing parts; Judas Iscariot is so economi- 
cally devised, the few apostles who 
appear and Mary Magdalene are so 
lightly characterised, that the play 
seems almost a monologue for Judas, 
Judas is depicted as a_ red-haired 
hunchback, repulsive of countenance, 
dishonest, lecherous, and a foredoomed 
betrayer who makes no secret of his 
intentions; it is not made very clear 
why so untrustworthy a character is 
accepted into the community. There is 
one effective scene when Judas flings 
back the thirty pieces of silver, but 
the rest of the play would hardly 
escape monotony. Without experiment 
it is difficult to know if the rather jerky 
free verse employed would prove vocal. 

Handy-Dandy is a pleasant rustic 
comedy set in the South Country during 
the Napoleonic wars. The villains are 
not too villainous, the lovers not too 
sentimental, and even the gaffer, 
usually a classic bore, is quite bearable. 
Every part requires good acting and 
the play should appeal to amateur 
companies, 

The Cactus Hedge presents a mass of 
material and depicts the chaotic con- 
ditions prevailing in North Africa in 
1942-43. Unfortunately the play itself 
is chaotic also; it seems to have been 
written on no definite scenario and 
for at least two out of the five acts one 
is doubtful as to what is the play’s 
intended theme. Characters come and 
go, and it is impossible to decide which 
are significant and which merely local 
colour. This is a pity for the author 
clearly knows his setting and _ his 
characters but cannot shape his know- 
ledge into drama. 

The three plays translated from 
Tagore are of widely different dates. 
A short preface to each informs us 
what ideas the plays are meant to 
convey, though this is fairly obvious 
to the attentive reader. More useful 
would have been a short theatrical 
history of each and some indication 
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FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


ESTABLISHED 


1830 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED, announce the following plays as available now 
for amateur production. 


COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS. A 
comedy by Ronald Jeans. One interior 
scene. 3 m., 6 f. Price 5s. 3d. 


DIARY OF A SCOUNDREL. A 
comedy adapted by Rodney Ackland 
from a comedy by A. N. Ostrovsky. 
Three interior scenes. 9m.,7f. Price 5s. 3d. 
THE EX-MRS. Y. A comedy by 
Frank Eyton and Austin Melford. One 
interior scene. 5 m., 5 f. Price 4s. 3d. 


FAIR PASSENGER. A comedy by 
Aimee Stuart. One interior scene. 
[mre ON Price 4s. 3d. 
THE HEIRESS. A play by R. & A. 
Goetz. Period 1850. One interior scene. 


3 m., 6 f. Price 5s. 3d. 
HIS EXCELLENCY. A play by 
Dorothy and Campbell Christie. One 
interior scene. 9 m., 2 f. Price 5s. 3d. 


HOME AT SEVEN. A play by R C. 
Sherriff. One interior scene. 5 m., 2 f. 
Price 5s. 3d. 
A HOUSE OF THEIR OWN. A play 
by Martha Robinson, from her novel 
of the same name. One interior scene. 
asm. 5 f. Price 4s. 3d. 


LARGER THAN LIFE. A comedy 
by Guy Bolton, based on the novel 
Theatre, by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Three interior scenes. 7 m., 4 f. 

Price 5s. 3d. 
MADAM TIC-TAC. A drama _ by 
Falkland Cary and Philip Weathers. 
One interior scene. 5m.,6f. Price 4s. 3d. 


MADEMOISELLE. A play by Jacques 
Deval, adapted by Audry and Waveney 
Carten. One interior scene. 5 m., 6 f. 

Price 5s. 3d. 
MR. GILLIE. A play by James Bridie. 
One interior scene. 6 m., 2 f. 

Price 5s. 2d. 
MURDER AT THE VICARAGE. A 
drama by Moie Charles and Barbara 
Toy, from the novel by Agatha Christie. 
One interior scene. 6 m., 6 f. 
Price 5s. 3d. 
A PIG IN A POKE. A comedy by 
Mabel and Denis Constanduros. One 
interior scene. 4m.,6f. Price 4s. 3d. 
POINT OF DEPARTURE. A play 
translated by Kitty Black, from the 
play EURYDICE, by Jean Anouilh. 
Two scenes. 10m.,5f. Price 5s. 3d. 
SPINDRIFT. A _ play by Naomi 
Mitchison and Denis Macintosh. One 
exterior and one interior scenes. 8 m., 
6 f. Price 4s. 3d. 
TOP OF THE LADDER. A play by 
Tyrone Guthrie. Three interior scenes. 


8 m., 8 f., and extras. Price 5s. 3d. 
TRAVELLERS’ JOY. A farcical 
comedy by Arthur Macrae. One 
interior scene. 6 m.,4f. Price 5s. 3d. 


TREASURE HUNT. A comedy by 
M. J. Farrell and John Perry. One 
interior scene. 6 m., 7 f. Price 5s. 3d. 
YOUNG WIVES’ TALE. A comedy 
by Ronald Jeans. One interior scene. 
3 m., 5f. Price 5s. 3d. 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 


26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7513 (6 lines) 
Telegrams: Dramalogue, Rand, London 
NEW YORK, HOLLYWOOD, TORONTO, SYDNEY 















































of the kind of theatre for which they 
were written. Their entire unlikeness 
to Western ideas of drama leaves an 
impression of naive charm but of not 
much theatrical effectiveness. 

From America come three very 
diverse publications. Bon Voyage by 
Glenn Hughes is a very deft, well- 
written comedy of frustration which has 
been successfully played at the Uni- 
versity of Washington Showboat 
Theatre. Every character is clearly 
delineated and the sense of delayed 
action is brilliantly suggested through- 
out. The play probably requires an 
American cast to give it its full effect. 
Unto These Hills is half play, half 
pageant. It recounts, simply and 
straightforwardly, the story of the 
wrong done the peaceful Cherokee 
Indians who were despoiled of their 
territory by the American government 
under Andrew Jackson’s presidency in 
1836. Given presumably in the fine 
open-air Mountainside Theatre de- 
picted on the dust-cover, and inter- 
spersed with native dances and ritual 
by the Cherokee themselves, the per- 
formance must have been very im- 
pressive. It is destined to be repeated 
annually in the same place, and is 
a fine example of honourable amends 
for a wrong recognised and regretted. 

In his excellent preface to Scandi- 
navian Plays Professor Alrick Gustafson 
introduces us to three modern Swedish 
dramatists, two of whom, Bergman 
and Dagerman, have been influenced 
by the later Strindberg while the 
youngest, Par Lagerkvist, is considered 
the wonder child of present Swedish 
literature. Bergman’s play, The Sweden- 
hielms, is pure comedy which the 
translators have, quite justifiably, ren- 
dered into very colloquial American; 
the result however is that a reader 
on this side of the Atlantic feels he is 
getting the play at two removes. 


Professor Gustafson says of Lagerkvist’s 
Let Man Live that “‘it differs from the 
typical drama in the almost complete 
absence of dialogue in the usual sense 
of the word, in the absence of stage 
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properties, and in the total lack of a 
clearly drawn dramatic conflict.” 
Nevertheless it would probably be very 
effective in an intimate theatre. As it 
contains a presentation of Jesus Christ 
it could not pass the Censor. The Con- 
demned, by Stig Dagerman, is the most 
fantastic of the three plays, a strange 
mixture of realism and symbolism; it 
seems to have been successful in Stock- 
holm, despite some adverse criticism. 

The Clarendon Press have produced 
a useful edition of Griboyedov’s classic 
comedy in verse, known in this country 
as The Misfortune of Being Clever. It was 
first published, in mutilated form, in 
1838 and is said to be the most fre- 
quently quoted of all Russian plays. 
This edition (in Russian) prints the 
definitive text of the academic edition 
(1911-17), the introduction gives the 
facts of Griboyedov’s life and discusses 
his works generally, and there are 
over sixty pages of notes. 

ALLAN WADE 

“Plays for Puppets,” ed. Fan Bussell. 
Faber. 9s. 6d. 

“The Blue Monster,” by Carlo Gozzi. 
Trans. Edward 7. Dent. C.U.P. 8s. 6d. 

“The Tinder Box,”by Nicholas Stuart 
Gray. O.U.P. 6s. 

“More Children’s Theatre Plays, by 
David Scott Daniell. Harrap. 5s. 

“Five More Christian Plays,” by Freda 
Collins. S.P.C.K. 3s. 

“Brother Ass and Brother Lion,” by 
Barbara Willard. 7. Garnet Miller Ltd. 6s. 

“Six Plays for Boys,” by Richard 
Parker. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

“Come to the Ball,” by A. P. Herbert and 
Reginald Arkell. Benn. 8s. 6d. 

You don’t need to be a “manipula- 
tor’? to enjoy Jan Bussell’s collection of 
seven enchanting and beautifully con- 
trasted plays. This book shows vividly 
and without pedantry exactly what a 
proper puppet play consists of, and 
Mr. Bussell’s short introductions are 
models of illuminating commentary. 

The Blue Monster suggests at once how 
admirably the plays of Gozzi, most of 
which are largely if not wholly in 
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scenario form, should suit puppeteers 
—surely the only people who to-day 
could do justice to Gozzi’s strange 
bouillabaisse of melodrama, marvels, 
burlesque and buffoonery. Professor 
Dent’s translation of this full-length 
play may not establish the reputation 
of this brilliant and perverse dramatist 
or provide a play that is readily stage- 
able, but historically it is extremely 
interesting. I doubt though whether 
it would appeal greatly to the young. 
They will surely enjoy Mr. Gray’s 
The Tinder Box. Keeping reasonably 
close, anyway in spirit, to his original, 
and embroidering only with the finest 
of silks and carefully chosen colours, 
he can hardly go wrong. I cannot help 
regretting the play involves so many 
changes of scene; a repetitive back- 
ground of dirty curtains would rob it 
of much of its delight. Mr. Daniell’s 
collection of plays were written for and 
have been performed by Bertha Wad- 
dell’s Children’s Theatre. Their good 
clean fun should commend them to 
those who like pretty period pieces 
with conventional plots briskly told. 
Freda Collins, like the clerical drama- 


tists of the Middle Ages, uses some of 


the many dramatic episodes collected 
in the Scriptures and the Apocryphal 
gospels. She writes well, and is not 
obtrusively moralistic or didactic. Any- 
way, far better a play written from a 
positive impulse than because there’s 
a large market for one-act plays! 
Miss Willard’s play draws on the 
legends of the desert fathers with their 
habit of giving animals a human 
aspect. Though a little protracted, 
it is gentle, persuasive and amusing, 
especially for those who enjoy dressing 
up as animals. 

I’m quite ready to believe that Mr. 
Parker has proved his plays in per- 
formance, but they make extremely 
silly reading. The reproduction of the 
vernacular as spoken by youths of 
about sixteen is accurate and the con- 
tent of the plays is piffling. What 
more could one not want? 

IT have left Come to the Ball till last, 








A DICTIONARY OF 
THEATRICAL TERMS 
Wilfred Granville 


A glossary of twentieth-century 
theatre speech, including tech- 
nical, colloquial, slang and 
jargon terms. Having read it 
in proof form, IVOR BROWN 
described it as ‘ a most valuable 
contribution’ to the study of 
this fascinating subject, and 
CHRISTOPHER FRY wrote that it 
gave him ‘all the delight of 
discovery in the most un- 
expected places ’. 12s 6d net 
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NEW ONE-ACT PLAY 


PORTRAIT OF A MOTHER 
by Alfred Emmet and Barbara Hutchins. 
An incident in the life of Leonardo da 


Vinci. Paper, 2s. 6d. net 


HANDBOOKS 
DESIGN FOR MOVEMENT 


A Textbook on Stage Movement by 
Lyn Oxenford. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net 


The Dramatic Student’s Approach to 
his MAKE-UP by Charles Thomas. 
Cloth, 6s. net 


“Each of these books is brief and succint, and is 
practical and professional in its approach.” 
Drama, 


Catalogue (4d. including postage) 


J. GARNET MILLER LTD 
30 Batchworth Lane, Northwood, Mddx. 
distributed by 
QUALITY PRESS LTD. 
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not because it is an “also-ran”? but 
because it is in a separate category 
from the other pieces. This is a new 
version—far more than a translation— 
of the libretto of Strauss’s opera Die 
Fledermaus. It is fun to read but its 
practical appeal is obviously specialist. 
I have had no opportunity of compar- 
ing the words against the music, 
but there is no reason to suspect that 
A.P.H. has lost his usual accurate 


touch. Joun ALLEN 


“The Human Voice,” by Jean Cocteau. 
trans. Carl Wildman. Vision. 9s. 6d. 

‘Beyond the Mountains,” by Kenneth 
Rexroth. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

“The Fulfilment of the Law,” by Edward 
Rusted. Faith Press. 1s. 

RYLEE, 2s. each 

“Led by the Star,’ by I. O. Evans. 

“The Saint,” by Nora Ratcliff. 

“Women Within Walls,’ by A. 7. 
Bradbury. 

“Room for One,” by Kathleen Palmer. 

“The Old Man,” by Diarmuid Kelly. 

“Time Will Tell,” by Iris Weigh. 

‘Ring O’ Roses,” by Eardley Wedlake. 


“The Impromptu Magazine,” by Juanita 
Hayes. F. Garnet Miller. 2s. 6d. 


The Human Voice is Jean Cocteau’s 
monologue for a woman who is talking 
on the telephone to her lover who has 
left her. Here we have both the French 
and an English version. It is excellent 
material for a student to work upon 
and might be suitable for a special 
performance by an experienced vir- 
tuoso. 

In Beyond the Mountains, Kenneth 
Rexroth takes four classical subjects and 
reworks them in a modern idiom. 
Whatever may be thought of these 
plays when read, I doubt whether 
many societies will consider them 
suitable for production. 

The Fulfilment of the Law, composed 
of extracts from the Bible arranged 
to form a Nativity Play, is_ short, 
simple and direct. It is designed to be 
played in Church and should prove 





suitable for such presentation. Led by the 
Star covers exactly the same ground 
but is rather longer. 

The Rylee publications are a poor 
bunch. The Saint, Women Within Walls 
and Room for One are all-women plays. 
The first two are far-fetched affairs, 
depending on elaborate coincidence 
and the third is an undramatic sketch 
on the housing problem. The Old Man is 
a slight comedy about a rural Irish 
shop in which the denouement is 
only too easily foreseen; Time Will Tell, 
a simple domestic comedy, rather 
wordy and all about nothing; Ring O’ 
Roses describes itself as a very light 
comedy but has no shape, no charac- 
terisation, no climax and is merely 
tedious. 

The Impromptu Magazine is that rare 
thing, an all-women play of distinction, 
It concerns the daughters of a country 
vicar in the year 1891, has an original 
theme and is full of atmosphere, charm 
and pathos. It requires care and taste 
for its period staging but is well worth 
taking a lot of trouble over. 

FRANK NEWMAN 


**Bight More One-Act Plays for Women.” 
Ed. Elizabeth Everard. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

“Briar Rose” and other Plays with 
Choruses. (Children’s Theatre No. 10.) Ed. 
Clive Sansom. Black, 1s. 4d. 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD, \s. 6d. each. 

“Ring Out Wild Bells,” by Cherry 
Vooght. 

‘The Desert Air,” by Constance Cox. 

“The Tree,” by Frank Stayton. 

“The Duke of Lipari,” by Edward Percy. 

‘Three Cards and a Widow,” by Edward 
Percy. 

DEANE, \s. 6d. each. 

““Goats and Crooks and Caravans,” by 
Ivory Brides. 

‘Mad Hatters in Mayfair,” by Barbara 
Van Kempen. 

“*Fackie,” by Stuart Ready. 

**Sunset on Illyria,” by Vera I. Arlett. 

‘Divided Councils,” by Peter S. Preston. 


All-women groups will welcome Eight 
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More One-Act Plays for Women, which 
contains plays by Nora Ratcliff, Mar- 
jorie R. Watson, T. B. Morris, Mark 
Heywood, Norman Holland, Eileen 
Russell, Vincent Godefroy and _ Iris 
Forrest. Ring Out Wild Bells (drama), 
The Desert Air (straight play), Goats and 
Crooks and Caravans (comedy), Mad 
Hatters in Mayfair (comedy), and Jackie 
(thriller) are other plays with all-women 
casts. 

Sunset on Illyria, Divided Councils, The 
Tree and The Duke of Lipari, are new 
one-act plays for small mixed casts 
which offer no difficulties in settings or 
staging. Of these The Duke of Lipari, an 
old legend retold in blank verse, is 
perhaps the most dramatic. Three Cards 
and a Widow is a new mime to the tune 
of Early One Morning. The Children’s 
Theatre No. 10 contains as well as 
Briar Rose (Clive Sansom), The Play of 
the Pleiades (Mona Swann), The Gentle 
Squire (Eleanor Farjeon), and The May 
Queen, a May Day play (Clive Sansom). 

Dona_p FitzJoHN 


GERMAN POET 

“The Man Outside,’ by Wolfgang 
Borchert. Trans. David Porter. Hutchiason. 
125. 6d. 

Short stories and sketches occupy the 
greater part of this book, but the title 
is given to it by a play, which caused a 
sensation throughout the author’s native 
Germany, and was afterwards broad- 
cast here. The young poet died the day 
before it was produced as the result of 
years spent on the Russian front and in 
Nazi prisons. The reader is over- 
whelmed by the hopeless horror of these 
experiences, dinned into his ears by an 
iterative style of writing. Yet he is also 
exalted by the power of the human 


spirit, which retains the sensitiveness of 


the artist in such conditions. The story 
of the dandelion in his prison-yard is 
typical of his ability to seize on every 
spark of life in the midst of so much 
death. It is good that this book, which 
reveals so much about Germany, should 
be published in England. 
E.M.B. 


— -— nt —_ 





Opera Production 
For Amateurs 
| HAROLD SMETHURST 


“A most practical and sensible hand- 
book by an experienced producer” 
—ErIc CROZIER (Drama) 


8s. 6d. from all booksellers ) 
TURNSTILE PRESS 


| FR as tio chive 


If you want to understand and study Bernard Shaw, 

you must read 

BERNARD SHAW: A CHRONICLE 

by R. F. Rattray, M.A., Ph.D. 

It may prove to be the definitive book about Shaw. 
348 pp. Demy 8vo. 18s. net 
BERNARD SHAW’S 

RHYMING PICTURE GUIDE TO 

AYOT SAINT LAWRENCE 
is also available in 
Paper Covers Is. (postage 2d.) or Cloth Bound 5s. 
(postage 4d.) 

These books may be obtained from any newsagent or 

bookseller or in case of difficulty, direct from the 

publishers, 


THE LEAGRAVE PRESS LIMITED, LUTON 




















FESTIVAL ONE-ACTS 


For a Dead Princess Drama, 7 w. 
Her Affairs in Order Drama, 6 w. 
The Passing Glory Drama, 6 w. 


With Violence 
Queen’s Token 
The Line of Duty 
Ballet-Hoo 


Thriller, 3 m., 2 w. 
Drama, 6 w. 
Comedy, 2 m., | w. 
Comedy, 9 w. 
Catalogue 6d. from 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 


60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.18 








TWO NEW FESTIVAL PLAYS 


in one Act 


‘THE MESH...” 
A drama (3 f., 2 m.) 


“THE ‘RECCO’”’’ 
A drama (3 f., 2 m.) 


Falkland L. Cary, ‘Hallands’, Fleet, Hants 
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FESTIVAL ADJUDICATION 

“Drama Festivals and their Adjudica- 
tion” by C. B. Purdom. Dent. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Purdom’s book deserves to be 
widely read not only by adjudicators 
but also by organisers of drama festivals 
and, indeed, by all those interested from 
one aspect or another in these events 
which have so important a place in 
amateur drama. 

The main purpose of this handbook 
is to inquire into the nature and method 
of adjudication at drama festivals and 
to suggest how improvement might be 
brought about, but there is also much 
detailed advice concerning the organi- 
sation of festivals and the reciprocal 
responsibilities of festival organisers and 
adjudicators, the putting into practice 
of which could not fail to improve the 
standard of festivals everywhere. 

Writing from his wide practical ex- 
perience as producer and adjudicator 
Mr. Purdom has some forthright things 
to say with which not everyone will 
agree, but as adjudication by its nature 
must contain disputable matter this is 
not surprising and his criticism is 
invariably constructive. 

J. ARTHUR JONEs 


ECHOES 


“Ghosts and Greasepaint,” by W. Mac- 
queen-Pope. Robert Hale. 15s. 

Mr. Macqueen-Pope can remember 
two wars and pretends to memory of a 
third, and the spring greens of his 
salad days were of an unbelievable 
crispness and flavour; alas, marshalled 
and assembled in a book of 323 pages, 
the crispness wilts and the flavour 
evaporates. I can assure him that we 
waste the time, talents, and hopes, of our 
theatrical folk quite as efficiently to-day 
as his chronicle proclaims they did in 
the days of the hansom cab and bustle. 
For all that, this book remains readable 
and interesting, as must any work by a 
devoted enthusiast. It has some un- 
familiar illustrations and a good index, 
but it is a pity Mr. Macqueen Pope 
has such a hatred of dates. 

Joun MitcHELL 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Edward II by Christopher Marlowe. 
Ed. J. E. Morpurgo. Falcon. 
Brevity’s the Soul: Sketches and 
Monologues by Ann Stephenson, 
Freda Collins, H. C. G. Stevens. 
Garnet Miller. 

The Admirable Crichton by J. M. Barrie. 
O.U.P. Limp 2s. 9d. Boards 3s. 3d. 
The Taming of the Shrew. Ed. G. B. 
Harrison. Penguin Shakespeare 2s. 
Seven Short Plays selected with a Fore- 
word by A. H. Wharrier. Pan 2s. 
The Snow Queen by Suria Magito and 
Rudolf Weil. Intro. Michel Saint- 

Denis. Heinemann 4s. 6d. 

Will Shakespeare by Clemence Dane. 
Intro. Basil Dean. Heinemann 4s. 
The Letter, The Breadwinner, Sheppey, by 

W. S. Maugham. Pan 2s. 6d. 
Composing for the Films by Hanns Eisler. 
Dobson 12s. 6d. 

Plays of 1951. Classified Guide to Play 
Selection. Stacey Publications 2s. 
Plays for Women compiled by George 

Taylor. Stacey 9d. 
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nee pus OUT MAY 1952 
OPERA, BALLET, MUSIC-HALL, 


IN THE WORLD 


Published by OLIVIER PERRIN, Paris 
under the auspices of 
INTERNATIONAL THEATRE INSTITUTE 
64 pp. (9}” x 124”) illustrated, 4 yearly issues 
alternating with the 4 yearly issues of 


WORLD THEATRE 
6/6 a copy. Subs.: 25/- for 4 issues. 


Particulars from FELIX ROSE 
54 BLENHEIM TERRACE, LONDON, NW8. 


LEAFLETS ON REQUEST iat gg ttgiey gga 


—_— 





THIRD EDITION OF THE SUCCESSFUL 
THREE-ACT PLAY 


BROADACRE FARM 


4 Men, 7 Women 


This Play has already been successfully produced by 
Eight Amateur Dramatic Societies, and over one 
hundred copies have been sold. 

There is a good part for each actor and actress; it is 
easy to produce, and it is a smash hit for Amateur 


Societies. 
COPIES ON APPRO. 
Apply— 
H. G. MACLAURIN 


106 WESTBOURNE ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 10 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


J[NTERNATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION of 
Great Britain. Monthly Meetings. For particulars of 
membership apply to Hon. Secretary, 7 Goodwins Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. 


GUMMER DRAMA SCHOOLS, Christchurch Studio 
Theatre, Regent’s Park, London. Director: Marian 








Naylor. Day (July 28th-Aug. 8th), £5/5/-; Evening 
(Aug. llth-Aug. 22nd), £4/4/-. Acting Technique, 
Speech, Mime, Movement, Improvisation, Make-up, 


Production, etc. 
Otford, Kent. 


"THEATRE WORKSHOP. Summer School, August 
16th-23rd, 1952. Unique opportunity combine study 
of Theatre with Edinburgh Festival holiday. Apply Sec., 
Oak Cottage, Higham Lane, Hyde, Cheshire. 


Syllabus, Mrs. P. Medd, Heathdene, 











HINTS ON THE ART 
OF ACTING 


by Dame Irene Vanbrugh 


In this book of talks on acting given 
by Dame Irene Vanbrugh she discusses 
the simple and higher technique of 
dramatic art—from the rudimentary 
rules of emphasis, pronunciation, timing 
and ‘ business’ in a scene, to the more 
difficult and subtle points of degree of 


finesse. Published by 6s. 


HUTCHINSON 





OF COURSE your shows are top-notch. But one day 
you might want to do better. If you do, write to some- 
one who can really help—Production, Criticism, Advice, 
Adjudication. John Edmunds, Box 506. 


ROFESSIONAL ACTOR/PRODUCER with ex- 
perience in all branches of the theatre would undertake 
amateur production in London area. Box 507. 


PLAYs FOR MIXED CASTS and all-women casts, 
one-act and three-act. Copies on approval. Send 24d. 
for list. John Knowles, 115 Mayals Road. Swansea. 


"TIMSBURY W.E.A. DRAMATIC SOCIETY have 
for disposal sets and odd copies (mew and used) of 
various plays. Apply: Florence Newth, Crocombe Farm, 
Timsbury, Nr. Bath. 














HREE PLY” by Walter Saltoun. 3 acts, | set, cast 10, 

Produced June, 1950. Outstanding success. Comedy, 
thrills, mystery, pathos Printed copies available for 
Repertory and Amateurs. Write Author, 53 Grosvenor 
Road, Aldershot. 


REHEARSAL RECORD/PLAYBACK SERVICE; 
Studio, 15/- half hour, 27/6 hour; your premises 
3gns. session. “Eroica” Sound Studios, Peel Street, 
Eccles, Manchester. Eccles 1624. (Assoc. Professional 
Recording Studios.) 


(COMEDY OR TRAGEDY, you still need cosumes, 
and we suggest you write to AJAX, 44 Wilkinson 
Street, S.W.8. 











TAGE Curtains for hire. 
stow. Keystone 1598. 


22 Orford Road. Waltham- 





DRAMA. Annual subscription 6s. 6d. post free. Some 
bound volumes and copies of many back issues avail- 
able, including Shaw Memorial number, from Drama, 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 


ROBERT G. NEWTON 


£ (Production, Lecture, Adjudication Tours 
Cancda, Ceylon, India) 


FREE NOW 


HAZELWICK GRANGE, 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX CRAWLEY 249 


IRVING 17, IRVING ST., LEICESTER 
S@Q., W.C.2. WHI 8657 
Evenings (ex. Mon.), 7.30., Sun. 5.30 
Festival of International Plays 
commencing on May 13th with Rabindranath Tagore’s 
“POST OFFICE’’ and “SACRIFICE”’’ 
to be followed by Plays from Denmark, Palestine, 














ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 
THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 
THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 
JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 
All the above for 5 w., 2 m. Is. 8d. post paid. 
THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. yreny: paid. 
NEEDLES AND PINS. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 
THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 
DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 
Is. 8d. post paid 


Copies from the Publisher, 
LARKS RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 








AMATEUR STAGE HANDBOOKS 








Poland, Spain, etc. Annual Theatre Membership 5s. 





“Acting” 
“Scenic Design” 
“Production” 
“Plays of 1951” 


(Reviews of plays published in 1951, with details 
of cast, author, price, publisher’s name and 
address.) 


““Your Problems 
Solved”’ 


(Answers to many legal, business and other 
matters affecting the amateur theatre.) 


“The Play Produced” 


(Articles on “Quiet Week-End,” “Blithe Spirit,” 
“Candied Peel,” ‘““Without the Prince,” “Wishing 
Well,” ‘Heaven and Charing Cross,” ‘This 
Happy Breed,” “Pink String and Sealing Wax,” 


arried,” “Saloon Bar’—including full Music 
Plot for each play.) 


Price 2/- Each 
(plus postage 2d. each) 
Full list from: 


STACEY PUBLICATIONS 
57 Church Hill, London, N.2I 
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THE JUNIOR ee ee OF DRAMATIC Institute 1872 
Comprehensive Training for Girls from 10 <a 
to 18 years in all branches of Drama and = __ Patron: 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, Singing, Tur Most Hon. Tes Mangpes oF CARISBROOKF, ‘ 
Ballet and Tap, Fencing. Special facilities for President: Sir Joun BARBiRoL4t y 
Languages and Dressmaking. ee) __ Principal: F 
All recognised Exams. Sound Education to W. Grrennouse ALLT, MUS.D., P.T.C.L., F.R.C.O. 7 
Oxford General Certificate of Education at ——— P 
all levels and University Entrance. SPEECH, MOVEMENT and DRAMA n 
Prospectus and Particulars from Secretary TEACHERS’ COURSE — THREE 
HUNTINGTON HOUSE, HINDHEAD, YEARS. Recognised by the Ministry of 
SURREY. Phone: 495 Education. 
Entrance examinations for admission will 
be held in July, 1952. Application should 
ay he Gr be made not later than 11th July. 
A New Comedy Thriller TWO-YEAR TEACHERS’ COURSE 
OPEN VERDICT Be yc ini: se 
This course has been specially designed to 
(One set 5f., 5m. Three Act) meet the needs of those whose time for 
‘a , ; Ae study is limited. Attendance is required 
vA thriller which really thrills.” —The Stage. on one evening a week and students are 
Fine mystery play. Suspense, mirth, coached, in class, for a diploma. 
brilliance and a breathtaking conclusion.” : 
—Windsor Express Information from: 
F A. T. REES, Hon.F.T.C.L., 
To be published next month. Mandeville Place, London, W.1 
MESSRS. S. FRENCH WE Lbeck 5773 | 
iis Sia Ss ee ess 
by GUY PAXTON & EDWARD V. HOILE 
5 m., 4.w., | set 
“WHAT AN IDEAL PLAY FOR AMATEURS” 
William Armstrong—on the Original Production 
at Liverpool Playhouse 
“AN UNCOMMONLY GOOD PLAY OF 
SENTIMENT AND HUMOUR” 
London Evening News 
“VARIED AND SUBTLE CHARACTER 
DRAWING” 
London Times 
“PAINTED SPARROWS” was presented at the Glynde- 
bourne Opera House on being awarded The Shield in 
The Sussex County Drama Festival” 
T 
Published by H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 
4/6 
ween aro — — 
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LAMDA 


PATRONS: 
THE RT. HON. LORD BRABAZON OF TARA, M.C., P.C. THEODORE CORY, M.A. 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE, LITT.D. MISS BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON, 
ROBERT HARRIS. ROBERT PERKINS, M.P. 
T. H. PEAR, M.A., B.Sc. NORMAN MARSHALL WILLARD STOKER. 
PETER USTINOV. MISS MARIE LOHR. IVAN SAMSON 
NORMAN WRIGHT. MISS CATHLEEN NESBITT. CLIFFORD EVANS 





DRAMATIC, SPEECH, TELEVISION AND FILM 
CLASSES FOR THOSE WISHING TO BECOME 
PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


Frequent auditions are held, but only those showing 
promise of real success on stage or screen can be 
accepted. 


Limited number of scholarships available to those 
showing exceptional talent, but who would be unable 
to study without the Academy’s help. Training 
under the Government’s Further Education and 
Training Scheme. 





Incorporated as a “Limited’’ Association for the promotion of Art 
and not profit. Established 1861, 


TOWER HOUSE, CROMWELL RD, LONDON, S.W.5 


Telephone: WéEStern 8683 
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NORTH-WEST SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
32 ROE LANE, SOUTHPORT 
Principal: Christabel Burniston 


FULL TIME TRAINING: One, two or three years course resident or non- 
resident. 
A.D.B. 3-TERM COURSE FOR PRODUCERS: Saturday afternoons. 
Short residential courses for teachers and tutors. 
Doreen Woodcock. 


SUMMER SCHOOL: August 2nd—9th 
Write for details of these and other courses, adjudications and lectures. 


Guest Producer: 











THE CENTRAL SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 
(INCORPORATED) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, 
S.W.7 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER 
Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 
accepted by the Ministry of Education 
as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 
(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 
Prospectus and information about 
entrance tests from the Registrar. 








Corporation of l.ondon 





The GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL of MUSIC and 
DRAMA 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


PRINCIPAL: 
EDRIC CUNDELL, 
C.B.E., Hon.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


COMPLETE EDUCATION IN MUSIC 
OR DRAMATIC ART OR PART-TIME 
TUITION IN A SINGLE SUBJECT 


Courses can be arranged to suit all requirements and 
tuition is given in Dramatic Art, Speech Training, Public 
Speaking, etc. Supplementary to Private Lessons there are 
classes for Stage Make-up, Fencing, Special Dancing, ete, 
The School remains open in the evening. 

The Ministry acknowledges the Three Years’ Speech 
and Drama Teacher’s Course leading to the Teacher's 
Diploma of Associateship (A.G.S.M.) which for the 
purposes of the Burnham Scale is recognised as conferring 
Qualified Teacher Status. 

The Prospectus may be obtained, post free, from The 


| Secretary. 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON 
15th SEPTEMBER, 1952 











SUMMER COURSES IN DRAMA 


The London Dance and Movement Centre announces four practical Drama Courses 
to be held in Central London in July and August, 1952. 


ForTNIGHT’s EVENING CourRSE: 


“ENDS AND MEANS IN THE THEATRE?” ... June 30th—July 11th 


WEEK-END CoursE: 
*“ MOVEMENT” ... 
FortNIGHT’s Day Course: 


“FROM MOVEMENT TO DRAMA” _.... ... August 11th-23rd 


WEEK-END CoursE: 


“AN EXPERIMENT IN DRAMA” . August 16th and 17th 
For full particulars and enrolment form send a stamped envelope to:— 
Trevenen Peters, 66B Longridge Road, London, S.W.5 
THE LONDON DANCE AND MOVEMENT CENTRE 


July 5th and 6th 
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BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Director : EDWARD STANLEY 





Auditions for full-time 
Acting and Technical 
Courses commencing 
1952 are 
now being arranged. 


Autumn 





For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary, 

Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
c/o THEATRE ROYAL, 
BRISTOL I. 
RE a! 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 


President: 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 


Principal: 
SIR REGINALD THATCHER, 
M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 
Teachers Course in Speech and Drama 


This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 
for men and women, leading to the award of the 
R.A.M. Teachers’ Dip)~ma (Sveech and Drama) 
which is accepted by the M/:ns cy of Education 
for Qualified Teacher Scatus 

The curriculum i.cclude. 2 private lessons 
weekly, and classes ars! tectu.-s in Acting; Choral 
Speech; Dancing; Fencing; History of Costume, 
Drama, Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation; 

Microphone ‘Technique; Make-up; Mime; 
Phonetics; Play Production; Principles of Teach- 
ing, Psychology; Public Speaking; Remedial 
Speech; Stage-lighting; Stdry-telling; Verse- 
speaking; Voice-production; Written English. 
Arrangements are made for students to teach in 
schools, under supervision, during their third year. 


L.R.A.M. Diploma 
Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations. Provisional 
dates for next session, 4th-12th September. Last 
day of entry 30th June. The new syllabus may 











obtained on application. ° 
PROSPECTUSES, SYLLABUSES and informa- 
tion from 
L. GURNEY PARROTT, Hon.F.R.A.M., 

(Secretary). ‘ 





Cer eRe 








THE GINNER MAWER 
SCHOOL of DANCE & DRAMA 


CHELTENHAM 





Directors: RUBY GINNER, IRENE MAWER 





A three-years’ training in all branches of 
THE THEATRE ARTS for teachers and 
stage artists. Applications should now be 
made for registration for the College 
year beginning in October, 1952. 


The Course is approved by THE 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION for 
the award of grants. 


Under the patronage of: 
LADY CROSFIELD, SIR LAURENCE OLIVIER, 
JOHN GIELGUD, DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE, 
PROF. A. P. CAWADIAS, LESLIE FRENCH 


All particulars from the Organising 
Secretary, Ginner Mawer School, The 
Rotunda, Cheltenham 


























Stanbridge School 


VACATION COURSE 
IN SCHOOL DRAMA 
August l6th to 26th 


For members (boys and girls aged 14 to 
18) and adult producers of school 
dramatic societies, and others interested 
in youth drama. 
Director: 
ANTHONY THOMAS 
Resident Tutors: - . 
MARGARET MARSHALL 
STANLEY GARNER 
CHARLES THOMAS 
Fees, inclusive of board and tuition: 
Adults £10; Boys and Girls £8 
(discount of 5% to parties of 4 or more) 
Full particulars and entry forms from: 
The Secretary, 
STANBRIDGE EARLS, 
ROMSEY, HANTS 































































































NEXT AUDITIONS - JULY 1952 
(Two Scholarships available) 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL OF THEATRE 


Comprehensive stage training under professional 
producers in a “‘live” Theatre. 


For prospectus apply—Secretary 
28 Wellington Square, 
OXFORD 








THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


The College offers training for both teaching and the Stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of Specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equipped 
Barn Theatre in the park grounds. 

Three-Year Specialist 
Teachers’ Course 
(Recognised by Ministry of Education) 
including 
Stage Course 
* 

One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 
(Students eligible for Grant Aid) 
Three Scholarships are offered. 
Students accepted from 17 yrs. of age. 
Coaching for L.R.A.M. and 
A.D.B. examinations. 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT Write for P: t 


(Twenty-seven minutes by train from London) 








Birmingham Theatre School 


{(Principal: MARY RICHARDS) 


Stanbridge School 


Principal: Anthony Thomas 





DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Full practical training for the stage. 
Opportunities for Engagements during 
and after training. 


ALL FULLY TRAINED STUDENTS (LEAVING LAST 
YEAR OBTAINED ENGAGEMENTS IN {THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL THEATRE 


Details from: 48 Holloway Head, Birmingham, | 











A new boarding-school for boys aged 10 | 
to 18 opening in September. Liberal 
education to university entrance with 
emphasis on the arts, and especially the 
art of the theatre. Vacancies for boys 
aged 10 to 12. Illustrated prospectus 
from the Principal, Stanbridge Earls, 
Romsey, Hants. 











